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Winning  a  Fortune  on  Skates. 


By  HAL  STANDISH. 


CHAPTER  I. 

HOW  FRED  HAD  FUN  WITH  THE  GIRLS. 

When  Fred,  Terry,  Dick  and  Joe  withdrew  their  funds 
from  the  bank,  they  were  fully  conscious  that  it  was  entirely 
too  large  a  ~um  to  keep  in  the  safe  in  the  office. 

They  talked  over  the  matter  a  few  minutes,  and  decided 
that  one  of  them  should  go  down  to  New  York  City  and  de¬ 
posit  it  there.  They  first  thought  of  placing  it  in  the  Cen¬ 
terville  Bank,  hut  the  officers  of  that  institution  knew  that 
they  had  placed  a  good  deal  of  money  on  deposit  with  Aus¬ 
tin-  hank  at  New  Fra,  and  such  an  amount  being  brought 


over  to  Centerville  would  excite  suspicions,  and  probably 
comment. 

“It  won’t  do  to  put  it  over  there,  boys,”  said  Fred.  “It 
would  set  them  to  thinking  and  talking ;  but  if  we  send  it 
down  to  New  York  none  of  them  would  be  the  wiser  for  it.” 

“How  shall  we  send  it?”  Terry  asked. 

“By  express,”  suggested  Joe. 

“That  won’t  do.  One  of  you  must  take  it  down  there  and 
deposit  where  we  had  it  before.  It  would  cost  a  great  deal 
more  to  send  that  amount  down  by  express  than  for  one  of 
us  to  take  it  in  charge  and  make  the  deposit.” 

“All  right.  Who  goes?” 

“Send  Joe  down  with  it,”  suggested  Dick.  “He  hasn’t 
sense  enough  to  rob  us.” 
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“1  was  going  to  suggest  him  myself/’  said  Fred.  “His 
girl  isn’t  here  and  ours  are,  so  we  can  spare  him  without  any 
trouble.” 

“All  right,”  said  Joe.  “I’ll  take  a  trip  around  the 
world,  and  deposit  it  afterwards.” 

“Well,  we  want  the  amount  to  be  deposited  to  our  in- 
dividual  credit,”  and  Terry,  Dick  and  Fred  wrote  on  slips 
of  paper  the  amounts  that  were  to  be  deposited  to  the  credit 
of  each. 

The  bank  already  had  their  signatures. 

Joe  was  off,  an  hour  later,  with  the  large  sum  in  a  satchel, 
and  a  revolver  in  his  pocket. 

“  I  guess  nobody  knows  he  has  got  it  with  him,”  remarked 
Terry,  after  returning  from  seeing  him  off. 

“Probablv  not,  but  it  would’nt  make  anv  difference.  Joe 
doesn’t  sleep  in  the  daytime,  and  they  can’t  get  it  from  him 
until  after  he  is  very  dead.” 

“You  can  bet  on  that,”  said  Dick.  “It’ll  take  more  than 
one  to  get  away  with  him.” 

“Brother,”  Evelyn  asked  of  Terry,  “what’s  Joe  gone 
down  to  New  York  for?” 

“On  business,  of  course.” 

“What  sort  of  business?” 

“Say,  Fred,”  Terry  called  to  his  chum,  “this  sister  of 
mine  is  asking  questions  again.” 

“She  is,  eh?  Isn’t  it  a  wonder  she  hasn’t  grown  up  in 
the  shape  of  an  interrogation  point?” 

“Yes.  I’ve  often  told  her  about  that,  and  advised  her  to 
stop  asking  so  many  questions,  or  she  would  end  in  such  a 
shape.” 

'“That’s  all  right  for  you  boys.  I’ve  often  heard  you 
both  say  that  the  way  to  find  out  things  is  to  ask  questions,” 
said  Evelyn. 

“That’s  right,  but  you  apply  it  universally.  You  should 
let  business  matters  alone,  unless  you  are  interested  in  them 
yourself.” 

“Well,  I’m  sure  I  am  interested  in  everything  you  boys 
are.” 

“Thank  you  for  the  admission.  Ain’t  you  interested  in 
any  of  us  personally?” 

“There  now!  You  are  asking  questions  yourself!”  and 
the  three  girls  laughed  at  him. 

“Say,  little  girl,  you  haven't  lived  long  enough  yet  to 
learn  that  one  of  the  easiest  ways  of  avoiding  answering 
questions  is  to  ask  a  few  yourself.” 

“Yes,  l  have.  I  found  out  all  about  it,  for  vou  are  an 

•» 

expert  at  that  sort  of  thing  yourself.” 

“Business  requires  that  one  should  be.  Now,  may  I  ask 
you  just  one  more  question?” 


“  Yes,  of  course.  A  dozen  if  you  wish.” 

“All  right,  Margie,  you  and  Mary  get  out  of  the  way  now. 

I  don’t  want  you  to  hear  the  question.” 

Instead  of  leaving  the  room,  Mary  and  Margie  ranged 
themselves  up  alongside  of  Evelyn,  looked  him  in  the  face 
and  suggested  that  he  “Fire  away.” 

“Say,  Evelyn,  you’d  better  send  them  out  of  the  room, 
for  1  want  to  ask  you  a  very  important  question.” 

“Oh,  don't  mind  them!”  laughed  Evelyn,  who  knew  he 
was  merely  teasing.  “Ask  the  question;  let  them  hear  it.’ 

“Ah,  you  wily  little  trapper!  You  want  witnesses.  I 
see  through  you.  I'm  too  old  a  rat  to  be  caught  that  way.” 

“Well,  that’s  mean!”  exclaimed  Margie,  who  was  anxious 
beyond  expression  to  see  the  two  engaged. 

“Say,  Dick,”  called  Fred,  “come  and  take  Margie  away 
from  here.  Where’s  Terry  ?  Send  for  him.  Mary’s  in  my 

V. 

way,  too.” 

Dick  went  up  to  Margie,  placed  an  arm  around  her  waist 
and  attempted  to  draw  her  from  Evelyn’s  side;  but  she 
caught  Evelyn  in  the  same  way  and  pulled  her  along  out  of 
the  room. 

> 

“Hello,  there!  You  are  taking  my  girl  away,”  called 
Fred. 

“Fearnot  to  the  rescue !”  laughed  Mary. 

“Hanged  if  I  do,  unless  she  calls  for  help,”  and  by  that 
time  Dick  had  dragged  the  two  girls  out  into  the  hall. 

“Bless  the  boy!”  said  Fred,  winking  at  Mary.  “He  al¬ 
ways  comes  to  my  rescue  just  in  time.” 

“Fred,  you  ought  to  be  punished  severely,”  Mary  re¬ 
marked.  “What  do  you  tease  her  that  way  for?  Why  don’t 
you  speak  up  like  you  ought  to?” 

“Well,  I’ll  be  hanged  !”  he  exclaimed.  “May  I  ask  you  a 
question?” 

“Of  course  you  may.” 

“Well,  has  Terry  spoken  up  to  you  like  he  ought  to?”  1 

I  or  answer  she  merely  laughed  at  him ;  but  there  was  a  ' 
sparkle  in  her  eye  and  a  glow  on  her  cheeks  that  spelled 
out  the  very  word  she  would  have  used  had  she  answered  ^ 

the  question,  and  there  were  three  letters  in  it. 

“Why  don't  you  answer?”  he  asked. 

“I  didn't  promise  to.” 

“Oh,  dodging,  eh?”  I*" 

No,  indeed  !  I  didn  t  promise  to  answer  any  of  vour  silly  1  i 
questions.  Neither  did  Evelyn.” 

“*ou  are  a  good  one,”  he  laughed,  “but  all  the  same  l 
know  your  secret,  and  I  congratulate  you.  He  is  a  good  I 

bqv,  true  as  steel,  and  the  longer  you  both  live  the  more  ho 
will  love  you.” 
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That  was  too  much  for  blushing  Mary,  and  she  darted 
out  of  the  room. 

“Man.  what's  the  matter ?’’  Evelyn  asked  her. 

“Oh,  he  is  asking  me  questions,  now.” 

“Xow,  Evelyn,”  said  Margie,  “go  back  and  let  him  ask 
you  that  important  question,”  and  she  began  pushing  the 
little  beauty  towards  the  parlor  door. 

“ Nothing  important  about  it,”  said  Evelyn.  “He  can  ask 
more  foolish  questions  than  a  monkey  can  play  foolish 
tricks.” 

*  Margie  was  disappointed,  but  for  all  that  she  pushed 
Evelyn  back  into  the  room.  Evelyn  then  seized  her  and 
took  her  in  with  her. 

“Great  Scott,  how  you  girls  love  each  other!”  Fred 
laughed.  “You  are  inseparable.  Worse  than  the  Siamese 
twins.  Neither  of  you  gives  a  sweetheart  a  chance  to  kiss 
you,  and  yet  you  are  kissing  each  other  forty  times  a  day, 
which  is  a  wicked  waste  of  sweetness.” 

“We  have  to,”  laughed  Margie.  “Because  our  sweet¬ 
hearts  are  very  shy  on  that  sort  of  thing.” 

“Say,  Evelyn,  come  here,”  said  Fred,  jumping  up  and 
running  behind  the  door. 

Of  course  Evelyn  didn’t  go,  but  Mary  and  Margie  at¬ 
tempted  to  push  her  to  him. 

“Oh,  thunder!  Three  is  a  tremendous  crowd,”  but  he 
caught  Evelyn  by  the  arm  and  the  next  moment  the  squeak¬ 
ing  of  a  rat  was  heard  right  under  the  girls’  feet.  All  three 
of  them  screamed  and  started  on  a  run  to  leave  the  room. 

Fred  held  to  Evelyn,  caught  her  in  his  arms,  and  kissed 
her  a  half  dozen  times  before  he  turned  her  loose. 

She  came  out  blushing  like  a  rose. 

“Goodness  gracious,  Margie!”  exclaimed  Mary.  “That 
wasn’t  any  rat.  It  was  Fred’s  ventriloquism.” 

Margie  at  once  tumbled  to  the  trick,  as  she  had  been 
fooled  that  way  many  times ;  but  in  each  case  she  was  too 
much  alarmed  to  see  through  the  trick. 

She  laughed  heartily,  and  began  raking  her  brother  for 
giving  them  such  a  fright.  He  pretended  to  scold  her  as 
though  he  was  fighting  mad  for  interfering  with  his  and 
Evelyn’s  love-making. 

“All  right,”  she  replied.  “You  can’t  fool  me  that  way 
again,  for  I  intend  to  be  on  my  guard  hereafter.’ 

She  had  no  sooner  said  that  than  he  turned  his  back,  as 
if  looking  for  something  on  the  carpet,  and  the  next  instant 
a  cat  fight  was  going  on  right  at  the  girls’  feet. 

They  screamed  and  ran  as  if  in  a  panic. 

“What's  the  matter  with  you?”  he  laughed.  “I  believe 
vou’d  run  were  you  to  hear  a  canary  bird  twitter.” 

"Oh,  rny!  That  was  another  trick,”  exclaimed  Margie, 

y  # 


who  ran  into  the  dining  room,  seized  the  broom,  returned 
with  it  and  dared  him  to  try  it  again. 

She  had  no  sooner  raised  it  aloft  than  she  heard  the  fierce 
snarl  of  a  dog  right  behind  her. 

She  jumped  nearly  three  feet,  dropped  the  broom  and 
went  scampering  out  on  the  front  piazza,  followed  by  Mary 
and  Evelyn. 

“Look  here,  Fred,”  said  Dick,  as  soon  as  he  could  cease 
laughing.  “You  want  to  stop  that  sort  of  a  game.  The 
girls  are  too  nervous.”  <  *  - 

“That’s  all  right.  Did  you  see  that  broomstick ?” 

“Yes.  But  you  knew  she  wouldn’t  hurt  you.” 

“I  don’t  know  about  that.  Evelyn  gave  me  a  crack  over 
the  head  once  and  raised  a  lump  as  big  as  a  goose  egg..” 

“Oh,  that  wasn’t  in  play !  That  was  a  regular  fight.  She 
thought  you  were  a  stranger  trying  to  whip  her  brother. 
Hanged  if  I  don’t  believe  if  you  were  to  meet  Old  Nick  in 
the  road  you’d  get  rid  of  him  by  a  trick  like  that.” 

“Thank  you  for  the  suggestion,”  laughed  Fred.  “I’ll 

< 

try  it  on  him  when  I  meet  him ;  but  I  guess  if  you  were  to 
meet  him  you’d  take  to  your  heels.” 

“I  don’t  know  what  I’d  do,  but  I  don’t  intend  to  meet 
him.  If  I  were  to  see  others  running  I  might  join  in  the 
stampede.” 

“I  don’t  doubt  it,”  laughed  Fred.  “I  had  a  friend  once 
who  bought  a  new  hat  one  evening  and  started  home,  and 
when  he  turned  the  corner  the  wind  set  the  band  to  flutter¬ 
ing.  He  could  hear  it,  but  didn’t  know  what  it  was.  His 
legs  wouldn’t  give  him  a  chance  to  think.  They  ran  away 
with  him  until  he  fell  exhausted  right  in  front  of  his  home.” 

“That’s  all  right.  Don’t  flatter  yourself  that  I’ll  run 
from  a  fluttering  hatband.” 

“You  don’t  know  what  you’d  do,  old  man,  when  you  are 
badly  frightened.” 

At  that  moment  Miss  Lane,  from  the  piazza,  of  their 
home,  in  the  fourth  cottage  from  the  Fearnot  residence, 
called  to  the  girls : 

“What  in  the  world  are  you  all  laughing  at  so  much  over 
there  ?” 

“We  are  having  lots  of  fun,”  said  Margie. 

“Do  please  come  over  here,  and  let  me  laugh,  too,  for  I’m 
awfully  blue  this  afternoon.” 

“Why  not  you  come  over  here?”  Margie  asked  her. 

“Because  I’m  not  dressed  to  go  out.” 

“Do  you  mean  for  us  boys  to  come  over  there?”  Fred 
asked. 

“Yes.  All  of  you  come.” 

“Come  ahead,”  said  Fred  to  Dick  and  the  girls,  and  half 
whispered,  added: 
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“I’ll  set  that  parrot  of  hers  to  talking.” 


The  Lanes  had  a  beautiful  Brazilian  parrot  in  a  cage  that 
was  hanging  out  at  the  northern  end  of  the  piazza. 

As  soon  as  they  reached  the  gate  of  the  cottage  the  parrot 
began  with: 

“Hello!  Hello!  Here  they  come.  Run  in  and  put  some 
more  powder  on  your  face,  missus.” 

Miss  Lane  looked  up  at  the  parrot  with  an  expression  of 
surprise  on  her  face. 

The  parrot  was  a  pretty  good  talker,  and  Fred  had  heard 
him  often.  His  imitation  of  his  voice  was  fine. 

“You  want  to  shake  out  your  bangs,  too,”  continued  the 
parrot,  “or  you  won’t  have  any  show  against  those  other 
girls.  Just  look  at  Miss  Hamilton.  Her  cheeks  are  like 
roses,  and  she  knows  just  when  to  blush.” 

“Oh,  my!”  exclaimed  Mary,  stopping,  as  if  hesitating 
about  whether  to  go  in  or  not.  i 

“What’s  the  matter  with  your  parrot  to-day,  Miss  Lane? 
Been  giving  him  anything  to  drink?”  Terry  asked. 

“No.  But  I  never  heard  him  talk  that  way  before.” 

“Oh,  I  know  more  than  you  think  I  do,”  put  in  the 
parrot.  “I  do  a  little  thinking  as  well  as  talking.  I  could 
give  you  dead  away,  but  I  won’t.” 

“Hello!  Hello!”  laughed  Fred.  “If  you’ll  sell  that 
bird  I’ll  take  him  off  your  hands.” 

“I  don’t  want  to  sell  him,  but  I'll  drown  him  if  he  doesn't 
stop  that  sort  of  talk,”  and  she  walked  up  and  stood  almost 
beneath  the  cage,  saying: 

“What  in  the  world  is  the  matter  with  you  to-day, 
Pollv?” 

“There’s  nothing  the  matter  with  me.  I’m  all  right,  and 
so  are  you ;  but  I’ll  get  awful  mad  if  you  go  to  kissing  those 
boys  as  you  did  that  young  man  in  Albany.” 

“Hi !  \  Hi !  Get  out  of  there !”  exclaimed  Dick. 

Miss  Lane  blushed  furiously.  In  fact,  her  face  was 
redder  than  they  had  ever  seen  Mary’s  when  teased. 

“Oh,  my!”  exclaimed  Margie.  “What  a  lovely  bird  that 
is.  I  do  wish  I  had  one  like  it.” 

“Thank  you,”  said  the  parrot.  “We’d  have  lots  of  fun, 
for  you  are  engaged  and  don't  care  who  knows  it.  Missus 
is  nearly  dead  to  be  engaged,  too,  but  somehow  or  other 
the  game  always  escapes  her  trap.” 

“Great  Scott!  Let  me  get  my  gun  and  shoot  him.  Miss 
Lane!”  said  Dick.  “I  see  you  petting  that  bird  as  though 
it  was  one  of  your  greatest  treasures.” 

“You  shut  up,”  retorted  the  parrot.  “I  know  a  tiling 
or  two  about  you.” 

w 

“Well,  if  you  do  and  I  hear  of  you  giving  it  awav,  I'll 
•  .  # 
give  you  more  bird  shot  than  you  can  carry  either  on  foot 


or  on  the  wing.  I  won't  stand  your  impudence  even  if  your 
missus  does.” 

“Well,  1  won’t  stand  it  either,”  said  Miss  Lane,  and  she 
went  in  to  fetch  a  servant  out  to  take  down  the  cage  and 
carry  it  out  into  the  kitchen. 

As  it  was  borne  away  the  parrot  shrieked  out  protest  after 
protest,  threatening  to  give  the  servant  girl  away  about  all 
manner  of  things,  and  the  maid  gave  him  a  shaking  such 
as  he  had  never  had  before  in  his  life,  with  the  result  that 
he  said  some  things  that  Fred  didn't  put  in  his  mouth. 


CHAPTER  II. 

MR.  LANE  AND  THE  PARROT. 

When  the  maid  disappeared  in  the  house,  taking  the  par¬ 
rot  in  his  cage,  Dick,  Fred  and  the  three  girls  were  in  a 
state  of  uproarious  hilarity.  Miss  Lane,  though,  was  puz¬ 
zled  as  well  as  angry. 

“I  never  knew  that  parrot  to  behave  that  way  before,”  she 
said,  by  way  of  apology  or  explanation. 

“How  long  have  you  had  him?”  Evelyn  asked. 

“More  than  three  years,  but  I'm  going  to  send  him  right 
back  home.” 

“Don’t  do  that,  dear.  The  parrot  never  uttered  a  word 
until  the  maid  took  him  into  the  house.” 

“What!”  exclaimed  Miss  Lane.  “I'm  surprised,  for  we 
all  heard  him.” 

“All  the  same  he  is  innocent.  Fred  is  a  ventriloquist, 
you  know.” 

“Oh,  my!  I  did  know  it,  but  what  a  silly  goose  I  am 
for  not  thinking  of  it,"  and  then  she  laughed  until  she  be¬ 
came  almost  hysterical. 

“Mr.  Fearnot,  I'll  get  even  with  you  for  that  tricky  *  she 
said,  as  soon  as  she  could  control  herself  sufficiently  to 
speak. 

“Indeed!  Have  you  got  a  grudge  against  me?  Didn't 
.'ou  say  you  were  blue  and  wanted  us  to  come  over  and  let 
you  laugh,  too  ?  How  ungrateful  some  people  are !” 

Indeed,  1  m  not  ungrateful,  but  it  was  such  a  surprise ! 
Father  and  mother  have  gone  out  driving,  and  when  they 
return  do  please  play  a  similar  trick  on  them.  I'll  have  the  I 
<age  brought  out  again,  and  with  that  she  called  the  maid 
and  told  her  to  bring  the  cage  back. 

Ob,  look  here !  T  can  have  fun  with  young  people,  but  | 

don't  like  to  take  liberties  with  elderly  ones.”  Fred  re¬ 
marked. 
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“Oh,  they  11  enjoy  it  when  they  find  out  what  it  is !” 

“Well,  I'll  tackle  the  old  man,  but  not  your  mother.  So 
if  you  have  any  points  to  give  me  on  your  father,  let  me 
have  them  right  away.” 

“Oh,  I'm  afraid  to  do  that!  He'll  know  that  I  had  a 
hand  in  it.  Just  comment  on  his  appearance,  and  sass  him 
and  ask  him  foolish  questions.” 

“He  won’t  get  angry,  will  he?” 

“Xo.  He  will  laugh  himself  into  a  fit  when  he  under¬ 
stands  it.” 

“All  right,”  said  Fred,  and  the  little  party  sat  out  on  the 
piazza,  in  rocking  chairs,  waiting  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lane 
to  return  from  the  drive  around  the  lake. 

They  waited  for  over  an  hour  before  they  appeared. 

They  alighted  from  the  carriage  in  front  of  the  gate,  and 
as  they  approached  the  cottage  the  parrot  sung  out: 

“  Hello,  Pop  !  Have  a  good  time  ?” 

“Yes,”  he  replied,  thinking  it  was  a  natural  question  for 
the  parrot  to  ask  under  the  circumstances. 

“  Oh,  you  are  a  gay  old  boy !  IPs  a  good  thing  mistress 
didn't  leave  you  at  home.  I'm  onto  you  and  have  been 
for  two  years  or  more.” 

Of  course  they  all  laughed  and  Mrs.  Lane  looked  up  at 
her  husband  with  an  inquiring  look  in  her  eyes. 

“Say,  who’s  been  teaching  that  bird  to  talk  that  way?” 
the  old  man  asked  as  he  passed  up  the  steps  of  the  piazza. 

“Teaching!  I  don't  need  any  teaching.  You  think  I 
can’t  see  and  hear.  Didn’t  I  see  you  kiss  the  dining  room 
girl  one  evening  last  winter?  You  are  a  gay  old  boy.  You 
can  fool  missus,  but  you  can’t  fool  me,”  and  a  series  of 
chuckles  came  from  the  cage  that  made  the  old  fellow’s  eyes 
fairly  snap. 

Dick  and  Fred  fairly  roared,  whilst  the  girls  giggled  as 
though  they  had  lost  entire  control  of  themselves. 

“I  haven’t  forgotten  about  the  card  party  in  the  dining 
room  one  night  last  winter  when  missus  went  to  the  opera. 
You  had  cigars  and  whisky  and  a  high  old  time.  You  lost 
a  big  wad  of  money,  too,  and  were  so  mad  after  the  others 
left  the  house  that  you  said  some  hot  things,  took  a  big 
drink,  and  when  missus  came  home  you  were  sound  asleep 
in  bed,  and  she  thought  you’d  been  a  good  boy.” 

Oh,  how  the  boys  roared  and  the  girls  laughed! 

“Sav,  daughter,  if  you  don’t  send  that  bird  away  I’ll 
wring  it-  neck,”  Mr.  Lane  said  to  his  daughter. 

“Indeed,  you  won’t!”  protested  his  wife.  “I  smelt  the 
cigar  smoke  when  I  came  in  that  night  and  am  glad  I've  got 
-o/nebodv  to  keep  an  eye  on  you.” 

Fred  wa-  sure  bv  that  he  had  “hit  the  nail  on  the  head,” 


“Yes,”  added  the  parrot,  “you’d  have  smelt  the  whisky 
in  the  dining  room,  too,  had  you  opened  the  door.” 

“Daughter,  who  has  been  teaching  that  bird  to  talk  that 
way?”  the  old  gentleman  asked,  causing  the  others  to  ex- 
plode  again. 

He  was  beginning  to  get  angry. 

The  excessive  hilarity  of  the  young  people  puzzled  him. 

“What  are  you  all  laughing  at?”  he  asked,  looking 
around  at  them. 

“We  are  laughing  at  your  dead  giveaway,”  answered 
Dick. 

“There’s  no  giveaway  about  it.  That  bird  couldn't  tell 
the  truth  to  save  his  life>  and  I  never  saw  a  parrot  that 
could.” 

f 

“Just  listen  to  that!”  exclaimed  the  parrot.  “He  gave 
the  servants  warning  that  night  that  if  they  told  missus 
about  the  stag  party  he’d  discharge  every  one  of  them.  If 
that  isn't  the  straight  truth,  then  I’m  a  liar.” 

“That  is  just  what  you  are!”  was  the  reply,  “and  a 
feathered  liar  is  the  worst  of  all.  Xow,  stop  your  impu¬ 
dence,  or  Ell  take  you  down  from  there  and  throw  you  into 
the  lake.” 

V 

Dick  Duncan’s  hilaritv  became  so  excessive  that  Mr. 

«/ 

Lane  caught  him  by  the  collar  of  his  coat,  shook  him  and 
demanded  to  know  where  the  fun  was. 

“Oh,  Mr.  Lane!”  exclaimed  Evelyn,  who  thought  the 
joke  had  gone  far  enough,  “it  isn’t  the  bird  at  all,  but  Mr. 
Fearnot’s  ventriloquism. ” 

He  looked  at  Fred,  while  his  face  broadened  into  a  smile, 
extending  his  hand,  saying : 

“That’s  one  on  me,  young  man.  but  I'm  something  of  a 
practical  joker  myself.  Just  wait  a  little  while  and  you’ll 
see  me  coming  around  the  corner  after  you.” 

“Oh,  father,”  said  Miss  Lane,  “he  played  an  awful  trick 
on  me,  too.” 

“Wasn’t  it  the  bird  talking?”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Lane. 

“Xo.  He  didn’t  say  a  word.  It  was  Mr.  Fearnot  talk¬ 
ing  all  the  time.” 

Then  the  matron  began  laughing.  She  dropped  ihto  a 
chair  and  laughed  till  the  tears  coursed  down  her  cheeks. 

“Look  hero,  Fearnot,”  said  Mr.  Lane,  “an  old  friend 
will  be  up  here  next  week.  I’ll  give  you  some  points  on 
him,  and  I  want  you  to  put  him  through.  He  played  a 
joke  on  me  once,  and  I’ve  been  trying  for  two  years  to  get 
back  at  him.  It’ll  break  him  all  up.” 

“I  don’t  want  to  make  any  one  angry,”  said  Fred. 
“That’s  something  I  never  like  to  do.” 

“Xo  matter  for  that.  He’ll  enjoy  it  when  it  is  all  over 
with,  and  pay  for  a  supper  for  the»crowd,  too;  but  he’ll  say 
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things  to  the  parrot  that  will  be  so  hot  each  one  of  us  must 
have  a  pail  of  water  with  us  to  put  out  the  fire.” 

“Oh,  my  !  Do  let  us  girls  hear  it  ?”  Margie  asked, 

“No.  We  don’t  want  a  lady  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of 

us.  We’ll  take  him  on  board  one  of  the  vachts.  and  the 

«/  • 

parrot  must  be  a  passenger,  too.”  , 

“Now,  that’s  mean!”  exclaimed  Margie.  “Do  you  think 
we  girls  don't  like  a  joke?” 

“No;  I  don't.  From  the  way  you’ve  laughed  I’m  satisfied 
you  do,  but  this  is  to  be  a  stag  party.” 

“  Well,  when  we  see  you  go  on  board  the  yacht  wee’ll  take 
another  one  and  go  alongside  of  you,”  Margie  threatened. 

“Yes,  and  you  shan't  have  my  parrot  either,”  said  Miss 
Lane. 

“That  won’t  stop  it.  I’ll  buy  another  one.  I  Wouldn’t 
miss  my  revenge  for  a  thousand  dollars.” 

“I’ll  wager  a  box  of  gloves  with  you  that  you  don’t  get 
your  revenge ;  for  as  soon  as  he  appears  I’ll  post  him,  if  you 
don't  let  us  go  on  board  and  hear  the  joke.” 

“Say,”  exclaimed  Dick,  “you  don’t  know  what  you  are  up 
against,  Mr.  Lane.  She  is  the  most  determined  piece  of 
femininity  you  ever  saw.  She  is  just  like  her  brother.  If 
she  takes  a  notion  to  do  a  thing  I  don’t  believe  Old  Nick 
himself  could  stop  her.” 

“That’s  right,  Dick,”  she  laughed.  “Make  him  take  us 
girls  on  the  yacht  with  him.” 

“Not  on  your  life  !”  said  Mr.  Lane.  “I’ll  go  away  out  in 
the  woods —  ten  miles  away —  if  necessary  to  keep  you  from 
spoiling  the  joke.” 

“How  do  you  know  we’d  spoil  it?” 

“Why,  don’t  you  knowr  that  there  is  a  woman  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  every  man’s  troubles?” 

No;  I  don’t.  She  is  his  good  angel,  that  keeps  him  out 
of  trouble.” 

“Great  Scott!”  and  Dick  and  Fred  fell  into  each  other’s 
arms,  as  if  entirely  overcome  by  her  assertion. 

The  others  laughed,  and  Mr.  Lane  remarked : 

“There!  You  see  that  even  your  brother  doesn't  agree 
with  you  about  that.” 

“Oh,  you  don't  know  anything  about  that  brother  of 
mine.  I  know  a  girl  whose  foot  tracks  in  the  sand  he  often 
raked  up  and  put  in  his  pocket.” 

I  red  and  Dick  fell  against  each  other  again. 

“  I  ve  known  him,  too,  to  take  a  new  photograph  of  her 
and  it  wouldn  t  last  him  over  a  month.  He  kisses  it  «o  often 
he  wears  the  face  off  the  card,  and  then  chews  up  the  paste¬ 
board  and  swallow's  it.” 

“Dick,  old  inan,  if  you  love,  take  me  away,”  sighed  Fred. 
“One  more  like  that  will  finish  me.” 


GREAT  FEAT. 

Dick  seized  him  around  the  waist,  threw  him  over  hi* 
shoulder  and  bore  him  away  to  the  cottage,  followed  by 
screams  of  laughter  from  the  entire  party. 

“Say,  Dick,  she  is  worse  than  a  rip-saw,  isn’t  she?”  said 
Fred,  when  they  w’ere  in  their  own  home. 

“You  bet  she  is !  She  is  a  match  for  the  entire  New  Era 
Company.” 

“Match  !  She  is  a  stick  of  dynamite !”  1 

They  sat  down  in  chairs  in  full  view  of  the  party  at  the 
Lane  cottage. 

The  girls  called  to  Dick  to  bring  him  back. 

“He  is  too  sick,”  returned  Duncan,  and  he  turned  and 
whispered  to  Fred : 

“Fall  out  of  the  chair  in  a  faint  and  let  me  throw  a 
pitcher  of  water  in  your  face.” 

“Hanged  if  I  do !  I  don’t  want  any  ducking.” 

“Oh,  that  will  give  them  a  fright  and  we’ll  turn  the 
laugh  on  them.  ” 

“I’m  not  willing  to  take  a  ducking  just  to  get  up  a  laugh. 

I  can  tickle  myself  and  laugh  better.” 

Dick  sat  down  by  him,  though,  took  off  his  hat  and  b^gan 
fanning  him.  He  leaned  back  in  his  chair  as  if  very  ill. 

After  a  minute  or  so  of  that  sort  of  by-play  Dick  ran  into 
the  house,  procured  a  glass  of  water,  brought  it  out  and  held 
it  to  his  lips.  He  filled  his  mouth  full  of  the  fluid, 
staggered  to  the  railing,  leaned  over  and  let  it  run  out  of  his 
mouth  as  though  he  were  turning  inside  out.  He  repeated 
it  three  times,  when  Evelyn  exclaimed : 

“Oh,  my !  I  believe  he  is  really  sick,”  and  the  three  girls 
made  a  break  for  the  cottage. 

Just  as  they  reached  the  gate  Dick  called  to  Mose,  who 
was  back  in  the  kitchen  at  work,  and  he  responded  promptly. 

“Say,  take  Fred  upstairs  to  his  room.  He  is  very  sick.” 

“  De  Lawd  sabe  us !  What’s  de  matter  wid  him,  Mr. 
Duncan?” 

Hanged  if  I  know!  Must  be  the  cholera.” 

Mose  caught  him  up  in  his  brawny  arms  and  bore  him 
upstairs  before  the  girls  could  get  into  the  house.  - 

Margie  was  deceived,  and  so  was  Mary,  but  Evelvn  ran 

J  7  J 

inside  laughing,  got  her  little  ammonia  gun  and  started  up¬ 
stairs  with  it,  when  Dick  seized  her  around  the  waist  and 
held  her  back,  saying :  \ 

“  Don’t  disturb  him.  I  tell  you  he  is  very  sick.” 

»  V 

“Take  that  for  your  joke,”  she  replied,  and  before  ho 
was  aware  of  it,  she  shot  the  ammonia  full  in  his  face,  and 
down  he  went,  rolling  oyer  the  floor  of  the  hall,  gasping  for 
breath. 

“Oh,  my,  Evelyn !  hat  in  the  world  did  you  do  that  £ 
for?”  cried  Mary. 
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“1  m  going  to  break  op  that  sort  of  joking,”  was  the  re¬ 
ply.  as  she  darted  upstairs,  where  she  found  Fred  standing 
in  the  middle  of  the  floor  shaking  with  laughter. 

She  fired  the  ammonia  at  him,  but  the  tiny  stream  missed 
his  face  and  passed  over  his  shoulder. 

He  sprang  at  her,  caught  her  by  the  wrist  and  tried  to 
wrench  it  front  her  hand.  In  her  efforts  to  squeeze  the 
bulb,  the  little  weapon  twisted  around  and  Mose  got  it  square 
in  the  mouth. 

“Gosh-a-mighty !”  he  yelled,  sputtering  like  a  half 
drowned  man,  and  went  staggering  out  of  the  room. 

Fred  finally  wrenched  it  front  her  hand  and  got  his  re¬ 
venge  by  kissing  her  all  over  her  face. 

Margie  and  Mary  dashed  into  the  room  and  caught  him 
at  it. 

‘‘Oh,  my  !  That’s  better  than  eating  up  her  photograph.” 

Struggle  as  hard  as  she  would  Evelyn  couldn’t  get  away 
front  him.  She  begged  the  girls  to  help  her,  but  they  mere- 
lv  laughed  at  her. 

V  w 

Margie  called  for  Dick,  but  hearing  no  response,  she  ran 
halfway  down  the  stairs  and  found  him  lying  prone  on  his 
back,  as  though  the  dose  Evelyn  had  given  him  had  settled 
him  for  good. 

“Dick!  Dick!”  she  called  again,  but  he  lay  still,  and 
breathed  in  such  a  way  that  his  respirations  were  not  pre¬ 
emptible. 

She  bounded  dowm  the  flight,  knelt  by  his  side,  felt  his 
face,  and  then  uttered  a  scream. 

Fred,  Evelyn  and  Mary  almost  fell  over  each  other 
getting  down  the  flight  of  stairs  to  see  what  was  the  matter. 

Mose  ran  in,  too,  and  so  did  the  Lanes. 

Fred,  of  course,  knew  it  was  a  continuation  of  the  joke. 

“Bring  a  pail  of  water  quick,”  he  sung  out,  and  Mose 
dashed  into  the  kitchen  to  get  it. 

Dick  rose  to  his  feet  instantly,  for  he  had  as  much  ob¬ 
jection  to  being  doused  with  a  pail  of  water  as  Fred  had. 

Evelyn  laughed,  but  Mary  was  considerably  frightened. 

* 

“Oh,  my!”  exclaimed  Margie.  “I’ve  a  mind  to  pull  a 
whole  handful  of  hair  out  of  his  head.” 

“What  in  the  world  is  the  matter?”  Mrs.  Lane  asked. 

“There’s  nothing  the  matter  except  these  boys  have  gone 

% 

crazy,”  said  Mary. 

“Throw'  that  water  on  him,  Mose,”  Margie  exclaimed. 
“There  ought  to  be  a  whipping  post  for  those  who  play  such 

jokes.,, 

“Mv!”  exclaimed  Miss  Lane.  “The  house  is  filled  with 
tb'  fumes  of  ammonia,”  and  she  and  her  mother  ran  out 

on  the  front  piazza  to  escape  it. 

When  Mr.  Lane  got  on  to  the  joke  he  had  a  laughing  fit, 


which  gave  him  an  attack  of  hiccoughs,  and  he  couldn  t 
get  rid  of  it  until  he  took  nine  swallows  of  water. 

He  held  his  sides  and  roared  until  he  could  have  been 
heard  nearly  across  the  lake. 

When  he  got  over  it,  he  declared  he  hadn’t  laughed  as 
much  in  ten  years. 

“But,  my  dear,”  said  Mrs.  Lane,  turning  to  Margie, 
“can’t  you  tell  when  a  person  is  dead?” 

“Yes.  But  he  can  fool  a  doctor.  He  can  hold  his  breath 
and  play  ’possum  until  the  undertaker  begins  screwing  the 
lid  of  the  coffin  down  on  him.” 

“Oh,  that’s  nonsense!”  exclaimed  Mr.  Lane.  “A  man  is 
obliged  to  breathe,  and  if  you  didn’t  become  so  excited  you 
would  know  in  a  minute  that  he  was  alive.” 

“Not  he!  I  tell  you  he  can  hold  his  breath  like  a  ’pos¬ 
sum,  and  has  given  us  some  awful  frights.  He  can  stay 
under  water  as  long  as  a  turtle.” 


CHAPTER0III. 

THE  CHAMPION  SKATER  PUTS  IN  HIS  APPEARANCE. 

The  cottages  along  the  lake  shore  were  fast  filling  up 
and  the  gay  season  was  on.  There  were  yachting  parties  on 
the  wTater  every  pleasant  day,  and  on  moonlight  nights. 
Many  fine  race  horses  had  been  sent  up  bv  their  owners  and 
soon  the  sporting  began. 

Crowds  began  pouring* in  from  all  over  the  State,  and 
pretty .  much  the  same  scenes  as  they  witnessed  there  the 
year  before  occurred. 

The  hotels  were  crowded  and  the  restaurants,  bakeries 
and  candy  shops  did  a  splendid  business. 

One  day  Joe  received  a  despatch  from  Rudolph  Snyder, 
dated  at  Chicago,  stating  that  Amalie,  Elsie  and  himself 
would  arrive  at  New  Era  the  next  day. 

The  entire  yacht  club  was  at  the  depot  to  receive  the  com¬ 
modore. 

When  they  arrived  they  were  astonished  at  the  reception 
they  met  with. 

There  was  scarcely  a  strange  face  in  the  crowd. 

Joe  had  his  phaeton  there,  took  charge  of  Amalie  and 
hurried  away  to  the  cottage  with  her. 

Rudolph  and  Elsie  were  taken  in  charge  by  Fred,  whilst 
the  yacht  club  went  down  to  the  club  house,  where  they  con¬ 
sumed  a  basket  of  champagne  which  they  had  ordered  from 
Utica,  in  honor  of  the  arrival  of  the  commodore. 
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The  boys  had  to  leave  the  girls  together  the  rest  of  the 
day,  for  they  wanted  to  talk  with  Amalie  and  Elsie. 

Rudolph  joined  them,  and  the  boys  fired  a  continuous 
volley  of  questions  at  him. 

Of  course  they  all  wanted  to  know  if  he  was  thinking 
about  getting  a  divorce. 

“  Never,  and  if  anybody  offers  to  get  one  for  me,  I’ll  shoot 
him,”  was  the  reply.  “I've  got  the  sweetest  wife  in  Ameri¬ 
ca,  and  the  most  sensible  one.  We  are  both  as  happy  as 
birds.” 

“Give  me  your  hand  on  that,  old  fellow,”  said  Fred. 
“She  is  a  sweet  girl,  as  well  as  sensible.  She  was  cautious 
enough  to  ask  my  opinion  about  marrying  you  after  you 
proposed  to  her,  and  I  told  her  that  I  would  bank  on/  you 
being  all  right.  If  I  had  said  otherwise  she  wouldn't  have 
married  you.” 

“Yes,  she  told  me  that,”  he  laughed,  “and  we  are  about 
the  most  grateful  couple  now  living,  I  guess.” 

“Well,  she  didn’t  tell  you  that  she  and  I  were  engaged, 
did  she?” 

“The  deuce,  no  !  Was  she  engaged  to  you?” 

“  Yes.  We  are  engaged  yet.” 

“1  guess  not.” 

“I  guess  yes,”  returned  Fred,  “and  she  won’t  deny  it, 
either.  The  engagement  is  this :  That  if  she  is  ever  a 
widow,  and  I'm  a  widower,  we  are  to  marry.” 

“Well,  that's  news  to  me.  Xever  heard  of  it  before.” 

“Well,  it’s  the  truth.” 

“All  right.  But  you’ll  wait  a  long  time  before  she  is  a 
widow.  I’m  not  foolish  enough  to  kick  the  bucket  as  long 
as  I’ve  got  such  a  wife  as  I  have.  But  how  the  deuce  did 
you  come  to  make  such  an  engagement  as  that?” 

“Oh,  you  think  that’s  a  hard  question,  do  you?  It's  a 
matter  of  second  choice  with  both  of  us.” 

“Well,  does  your  girl  know  that  such  an  engagement  as 
that  exists?” 

“Yes.  And  she  says  she  will  die  happy,  knowing  that  I 
will  get  another  good  wife.” 

lie  tried  hard  to  tease  the  young  husband,  but  a  great 
change  had  come  over  him  during  his  short  married  life. 
He  was  no  longer  a  recluse,  but  a  lively,  jollv  fellow,  who 
was  eager  to  enter  into  any  sort  of  athletic  sports. 

The  gay  season  was  now  at  its  height. 

Austin,  the  banker,  spent  nearly  half  his  time  with  his 
family  at  the  cottage,  and  frequently  dropped  in  of  evenings 
to  talk  with  Fred  and  his  partners.  They  wondered  if  Wid- 
mer  had  told  him  whv  the  hoys  had  withdrawn  their  de¬ 
posit'*  from  the  hank,  as  there  was  no  change  whatever  in  his 
demeanor  towards  them. 


“Terry,  I  guess  he  doesn’t  know  anything  about  it,”  Fr*  d 
remarked  to  01  cot t. 

“Well,  if  Widmer  didn’t  tell  him,  he  is  a  far  more  ^cn-i- 
ble  man  than  I  thought  he  was.  But  we’ve  made  deposits 
there  since,  and  I  guess  the  banker  thinks  that  nothing  un¬ 
usual  has  happened.” 

“We  want  to  look  out  for  him.  If  he  gets  a  chance  to 
rake  us  he'll  do  it  if  he  really  does  know  anything  about  it, 
for  I  think  he  is  a  foxy  old  fellow.  He  knows  that  this 
thing  is  a  splendid  success,  and  he  would  like  to  get  hold  ot 
part  of  it.” 

“I  don't  doubt  that  in  the  least,  and  there  are  others.” 

A  few  evenings  after  that  Margie  said  to  Fred,  when  no 
one  else  could  hear : 

“Brother,  Grace  Austin  asked  Mary  this  morning  if  she 
knew  whether  or  not  you  were  engaged.” 

“The  deuce  she  did!  What  did  Mary  tell  her?" 

“She  said  she  didn’t  know,  but  knew  that  you  were  very 
fond  of  Evelyn.  Grace  then  said  that  several  had  said  the 
same  thing,  but  that  you  were  so  attentive  to  all  the  young 
ladies  that  they  were  puzzled.  They  all  think  that  if  Joe  is 
not  engaged  to  Amalie,  he  is  trying  very  hard  to  be.” 

“Bless  their  dear  hearts,”  he  laughed.  “I  don't  believe 
there  is  a  girl  here  of  marriageable  age  who  isn't  interested 
in  that  question  above  everything  else.” 

“Of  course!”  she  laughed.  “Every  girl  lives  in  hopes  of 
some  day  catching  a  good  fellow  and  marrying  him.  You 
young  men  don’t  think  of  that  until  you  fall  in  love  with  a 
girl.  You  are  so  fond  of  athletic  sports  and  enjoying  your 
freedom  that  anything  else  is  a  second  thought  to  you.  But 
look  here,  brother,”  she  continued:  “If  anybody  asks  me 
that  question,  what  must  I  say  to  them  and  tell  the  truth.” 

“Tell  them  you  don't  know,  and  the  recording  angel  won't 
charge  up  a  falsehood  against  you.” 

“Well,  really  I  don't  know,  but  won't  you  tell  me?” 

“Oh.  yes!  When  I’m  engaged  to  marrv  vou  shall  cer- 
tainlv  be  one  of  the  bridesmaids,  though  vou  mav  be  an 
old  married  woman  at  the  time  yourself.” 

“Brother,  ain't  you  engaged  now?” 

“Sister,  ain't  you  engaged  now?” 

“Well,  if  T  answer  your  question  will  you  answer  mine?” 

“Yes,”  he  answered  promptlv. 

She  looked  him  straight  in  the  eye  for  nearly  a  minute, 
then  pushed  him  away  and  then  went  hack  inside  the  cot-  * 
tage,  without  uttering  another  word. 

She  heard  him  chuckling,  and 
his  hair  for  him. 

“  Vou  are  n  shrewd  one,  sister 


felt  like  returning  to  pull 

.  jl 

mine,  he  said  to  himself,  i 
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"  \  ou  are  just  dying  to  find  out  a  few  tilings  without  giving 
Yourself  a  wav." 

*  w 

The  next  day  after  Amalie's  arrival  the  entire  fleet,  under 
her  command  as  commodore,  made  the  circuit,  of  the  lake. 

She  wore  her  uniform,  and  a  more  queenly  looking 
woman  never  stood  on  the  deck  of  any  vessel. 

The  four  boys  were  on  board  with  the  girls,  including 
Rudolph  and  Elsie,  and  several  invited  guests.  At  the  same 
time  there  was  racing  going  on  over  on  the  east  side  of 
the  lake,  where  thousands  of  spectators  were  looking  on. 

“Say,  Joe,  old  man,”  Terry  whispered,  “what  a  grand 
beauty  Amalie  is !” 

“Yes,"  said  Joe.  “She  is  the  most  queenly  looking 
woman  I  ever  saw  in  my  life.  I  can’t  keep  my  eyes  off  of 

her.” 

“Yes,  all  on  board  have  noticed  that.” 

“The  deuce!  I’ll  stop  it  then.” 

“Say,  don’t  you  go  to  playing  shy.  There  never  was  a 
girl  who  didn't  delight  in  being  admired.” 

“  Oh,  she  is  admired  by  everybody !  She  never  lacks  for 
admiration  anywhere.” 

That  evening  the  yacht  club  gave  a  banquet  in  honor  of 
the  commodore  at  Hall’s  Hotel. 

Every  member  of  it  was  there  in  uniform.  They  sat  a 
couple  of  hours  at  the  table,  feasting  and  listening  to  songs 
and  stories,  after  which  they  had  a  dance. 

It  was  exclusive.  Only  a  few  invited  guests  were  present. 

During  the  evening  Fred  and  several  other  members  were 
in  the  great  office  of  the  hotel,  when  a  friend  came  up  and 
said: 

“Mr.  Fearnot,  the  champion  skater  of  the  United  States 
is  here  to-night.  I’m  well  acquainted  with  him  and  would 
like  to  introduce  him.” 

“All  right.  I'd  be  glad  to  meet  him,”  said  Fred. 

The  champion  was  brought  up  and  introduced  to  the 
party.  He  was  about  the  same  height  as  Terry,  but  was 
broad  chested,  and  of  sturdy  build,  showing  that  he  was  a 
man  of  great  strength  and  endurance.  He  wore  a  heavy 
mustache,  and  had  every  appearance  of  being  an  athlete. 

His  name  was  Fleury,  a  French-Canadian;  but  he  had 
been  living  in  the  United  States  more  than  half  his  life. 

“They  tell  me  you  are  the  fastest  thing  on  ice,”  Fred  re¬ 
marked  to  him  after  shaking  hands  with  him. 

“Your  friends  have  been  saying  as  much  about  you,”  he 
returned. 

j 

“A3  for  that  matter,”  said  Fred,  “one’s  friends  are  apt 
to  be  partial  to  him.  I’m  very  fond  of  the  sport,  and  have 
gone  some  long  distances  on  skates.  I  think  we  have  about 
the  finest  skating  grounds  here  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the 
United  States.” 

“Yes;  I  think  you  have,”  the  champion  assented.  “I 
drove  around  the  lake  to-day,  looking  at  it  from  a  skater’s 

-tandpoint.” 

“We  were  bothered  a  good  deal  with  snow  this  last  winter, 
but  if  we  can  have  a  smooth  surface  the  coming  winter  we 
want  to  have  a  skating  carnival  up  here,  and  would  be 
pleased  to  have* you  come  up  and  be  ouriguest  on  that  occa¬ 
sion.  ” 


GREAT  FEAT. 


“Thank  you.  Thank  you.  I’d  like  nothing  better  than 
to  do  so.  Do  you  expect  a  crowd  here  ?” 

“Yes.  Ho  plans  have  been  decided  upon  yet,  but,  of 
course,  we  want  to  make  it  as  attractive  as  possible,  for  it  is 
our  intention  to  make  it  a  popular  resort  for  all  who  are 
fond  of  athletic  sports.” 

“What’s  the  matter  with  you  and  I  making  a  match 
then  ?”  the  champion  asked. 

Fred  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  remarked : 

“I’ve  been  in  the  habit  of  winning  and  I  don’t  care  to  be 
beaten.” 

“Thank  you  for  the  compliment,”  returned  Fleury,  “but 
some  of  vour  friends  have  been  hinting  to  me  that  I  should 
go  shy  on  making  a  match  with  you.” 

“Oh,  you  know  how  the  average  sporting  man  is.  They 
are  like  the  small  boy,  who  will  set  two  dogs  to  fighting 
without  caring  a  snap  which  one  whips.  It  is  the  fight  they 
want  to  see.  I’m  not  a  professional  in  any  line  of  sport,  for 
I  have  other  business  to  attend  to.” 

“Yet,  I’ve  heard  of  you  engaging  in  a  number  of  skating 
matches.” 

“Yes;  and  in  other  lines  of  sport.  I’ve  been  up  against 
a  good  many  professionals  in  baseball,  bicycle  races,  chariot 
racing,  but  never  as  a  professional  myself.  Yet,  I  confess 
to  keenly  enjoying  a  victory.” 

“Of  course !  That’s  natural.  I’ve  felt  all  the  thrills  of  a 
hard  fought  race  and  know  what  it  is.  They  tell  me, 
though,  that  you  are  a  hard  one  to  beat.” 

“I  don’t  know  about  that,  but  I  do  know  that  I  don’t  like 
to  be  beaten.  I  never  go  into  any  kind  of  sport  except  with 
the  determination  to  win  if  I  can.” 

“What’s  the  matter  with  our  skating  for  stakes?’.’ 

“Who’s  to  put  up  the  stakes?”  Fred  asked. 

“Put  them  up  ourselves.  It  will  draw  a  greater  crowd.” 

“It  doesn’t  make  any  difference  whether  it  is  a  large  or 
small  crowd  up  here,  as  no  admission  is  charged  except  at 
the  baseball  games.” 

“Why  do  you  charge  there  and  nowhere  else?” 

“Because  a  team  won’t  come  up  here  to  play  for  mere 
reputation.  Hence,  we  have  to  let  them  play  for  the  gate 
receipts.  At  first  we  let  the  crowd  in  free  of  charge,  but 
the  seats  on  the  grandstand  had  to  be  paid  for,  yet  we  found 
that  the  visiting  teams  were  not  satisfied  with  it;  but  all 
the  other  sports  are  free  to  all.  The  race  track  is  seven 
miles  long,  and  there  are  seats  arranged  the  entire  distance 
under  the  shade  of  the  trees.  I  believe  it’s  the  only  race 
track  in  the  State  that  isn’t  circular.  Ours  hasn’t  but  three 
curves  in  it,  with  a  great  grandstand  up  at  the  head  of  the 
lake,  where  the  contestants  pass  under  the  wire.  To-mor¬ 
row,  if  you  have  time,  we’ll  take  an  early  drive  around  the 
lake  before  the  crowd  gathers.” 

“I’ve  been  around  it  once,  thank  you,  but  would  be 
pleased  to  go  with  you.” 

Fred  and  the  others  returned  to  the  ballroom  and  saw 
no  more  of  the  champion  that  evening.  The  dancing  went 
on  for  an  hour,  and  the  festivities  wound  up  without  any¬ 
thing  happening  to  mar  the  pleasure  of  the  evening. 

The  next  morning  Fred  appeared  at  the  hotel  in  his 
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trotting  rig,  driving  two  splendid  animals.  Fleury  took  a 
seat  alongside  of  him,  and  they  dashed  off  toward  the  bridge 
at  the  head  of  the  lake. 

It  took  but  a  little  over  an  hour  to  make  the  circuit,  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  about  fifteen  miles. 

“That’s  a  splendid  pair  of  horses,  Fearnot,”  said  Fleury. 

“  Yes,  they  are.  I'm  very  fond  of  good  horse  flesh,  and 
a  spin  over  the  boulevard  at  sunrise  is  one  of  my  greatest 
pleasures.  It  gives  one  a  splendid  appetite  for  his  break¬ 
fast.” 

t 

When  they  returned  to  the  hotel  the  champion  insisted  on 
Fred  going  in  and  breakfasting  with  him. 

“Please  excuse  1116,”  he  replied,  “we  have  guests  at  our 
cottage,  and  I  fear  ^hat  it  would  not  be  exactly  proper  for 
me  to  fail  to  join  them  at  breakfast  there.” 

“Well,  you  know  best  about  that;  yet  I  would  be  glad  to 
have  you  join  me  at  breakfast.” 

“Thank  you.  I  will  at  some  other  time,  when  I  have 
given  notice  to  my  friends  at  the  cottage.” 

Fr  id  left  him  and  drove  rapidly  down  to  the  cottage,  just 
in  time  for  breakfast. 

There  Margie  and  Evelyn  took  him  to  task  for  not  taking 
them  out  for  an  early  spin  around  the  lake. 

“Why,  bless  your  sweet  eyes!  You  were  both  sound 
asleep  when  I  left  the  house.” 

“No,  we  were  not.  We  saw  you  leave  the  house  and  drive 
off.  If  you  had  told  us  about  it  last  night  we  would  have 
been  up  and  dressed  before  you  were.” 

“All  right,  then.  We’lLgo  to-morrow  morning.  I  made 
an  engagement  last  night  with  the  champion  skater  of  the 
United  States  to  give  him  that  drive.” 

During  the  day  a  number  of  Fearnot’s  friends  told  him 
that  the  champion  was  bragging  about  his  having  declined 
to  skate  with  him  during  the  coming  winter. 

“All  right.  Let  him  brag.  Pm  not  a  professional  skater. 
He  wanted  me  to  put  up  stakes  with  him  to  skate  for.” 

“Well,  it  is  hurting  your  reputation  as  a  sporting  man,” 
said  one. 

“I  don’t  think  so.  It  would  hurt  the  reputation  of  a  pro¬ 
fessional  skater,  but  can’t  hurt  an  amateur.” 

“Don’t  you  believe  that,  Fearnot.  His  friends  and  yours 
are  ready  to  wager  any  amount  on  the  result  of  the  race, 
and  it  would  draw  an  enormous  crowd  here  to  witness  it.” 

“I’ll  think  about  it,”  said  Fred,  “but  really  I  don’t  want 
to  engage  in  it.  I'm  willing  for  every  skater  in  the  State 
to  come  here  and  take  part  in  the  sport;  but  he  wants  to 
make  it  a  money  consideration.  I'm  not  a  betting  man;  yet 
have  frequently  been  drawn  into  making  bets  when  they 
were  forced  upon  me  beyond  endurance.” 


CHAPTER  IY. 

FRED  FEARNOT  ACCEPTS  A  CHALLENGE  TO  SKATE  AGAINST 
THE  CHAMPION  OF  AMERICA. 

Fred  was  seated  at  his  desk  in  the  office  of  the  New  Era 
Company,  looking  over  his  correspondence,  when  Dick  Dun¬ 
can  rrr.iarked  to  him : 


“That  fellow  Fleury  is  telling  everybody  at  Hall’s  Hotel 
that  you  have  backed  out  from  skating  with  him  next 
winter.  More  than  a  dozen  have  told  me  about  it.” 

“Yes.  I’ve  heafd  of  it,  too,”  said  Fred.  “But  what  of 
it?  I’m  no  professional  skater,  nor  have  1  any  reputation  at 
stake  as  a  sporting  man.  I'm  not  obliged  to  accept  any 
challenge  from  professionals  in  any  line  of  sport.” 

“Very  true,”  said  Dick,  “but  if  it  was  me  I'd  take  him 
up  and  beat  him  or  break  a  leg  in  trying  to  do  so.” 

“You  let  him  alone,”  said  FYed,  shaking  his  head.  “He's 
a  hard  man  to  beat;  but  that  isn’t  the  reason  1  refused  to 
accept  his  challenge  six  months  ahead  of  the  race,  if  1 
feel  like  doing  so  when  the  lake  is  frozen  over  I’ll  race  with 
him.  If  I  don’t,  I  won’t.” 

“All  sporting  men,  though,  will  regard  that  sort  of  an 
answer  as  very  unsatisfactory.” 

“Yes;  among  professional  sports,  but  I’m  not  one  of  that 
kind.  You  see,  we  have  big  business  interests  here,  and 
some  of  us  frequently  have  to  go  away,  either  to  Colorado, 
up  to  Dedham  Lake  or  somewhere  else.  If  I  made  an  en¬ 
gagement  to  skate  with  him  in  December  or  January,  I'd 
have  to  keep  it  even  if  our  business  suffered.” 

“What’s  the  matter  with  my  challenging  him?”  Terry 
asked. 

“Let  him  alone,”  returned  Fred.  “He  is  a  hard  man  to 
beat.” 

/ 

“That’s  all  right.  I'm  not  an  easy  thing  myself.  The 
truth  is  it  makes  my  blood  boil  to  see  him  strutting  around 
with  a  chip  on  his  shoulder,  daring  us  to  knock  it  off.” 

“Those  chips  on  his  shoulders  are  all  right  for  profes¬ 
sionals,  but  not  for  amateurs.  We  are  not  in  that  class 
at  all.” 

“I  know  that,  but  all  the  same,  if  an  amateur  knocks  the 
chip  off  and  wins  the  race,  it’ll  make  him  feel  sick.” 

“Of  course.  It  makes  any  fellow  feel  sick  when  he  is 
beaten.  John  L.  Sullivan  felt  sick  when  Corbett  beat  him, 
and  Corbett  was  very  ill  when  Fitzsimmons  knocked  him 
out,  and  Fitz  hasn’t  felt  well  since  Jeffries  put  him  to 
sleep.” 

“That’s  all  right,  and  either  you  or  I  must  put  Fleurv 
to  sleep.”  . 

“Say,  Terry,  you  go  sit  under  the  pump  a  while,”  said 
Fred.  “Don't  let  that  sporting  blood  of  yours  interfere 
with  business.” 

“Business  be  hanged!"  blurted  Terry.  “There  is  verv 
little  business  done  here  in  the  winter  time,  and  I  wouldn't 
mind  losing  a  thousand  dollars  if  I  can  do  him  up/’ 

“The  chances  are  you  would  be  done  up  yourself,  Terrv, 
to  the  tune  of  several  thousand  dollars.  You  would  be 
challenged  to  bet,  and  with  that  hot-headed  impulsiveness 
of  yours,  you  d  probably  lose  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  dol¬ 
lars.  Let  him  carry  his  chips  on  his  shoulder.  It  is  better 
to  give  him  a  basket  to  carry  them  in  than  to  make  a  race 
with  him.” 

The  truth  is,  Terry,  Dick  and  Joe  were  vers*  much  an¬ 
noyed  at  the  cool  assumption  of  superiority  on  the  part  of 
1‘  leurv,  and  were  anxious  to  have  Fred  call  him  down.  They 
knew  something  about  Fred’s  powers  of  endurance,  and 
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were  confident  that  he  could  beat  the  Canadian.  They 
urged  him  to  accept  the  challenge,  but  he  shook  his  head 
and  attended  quietly  to  business. 

x  •/ 

“Saw  Terry,”  said  Dick,  when  Fred  was  out  of  the  of- 
fice.  “If  they  make  him  mad  he  will  accept  that  chal¬ 
lenge.**  \ 

“Yes,  so  he  would,  and  we’ll  give  them  a  few  days  in 
which  to  do  it.  You  know  how  sporting  men  are.  They 
keep  on  nagging  a  fellow  till  they  get  him  mad,  and  that’s 
the  way  a  great  many  of  them  win  money.  We  must  get 
him  up  to  the  hotel  to-night,  if  we  can.” 

“We  can't  very  well  do  that.  He  is  with  the  girls  in  the 
evening,  and  out  with  them  a  good  deal  in  the  afternoon, 
watching  the  sports.  But  you  can  rest  assured  that  some  of 
them  will  get  after  him.” 

Terry  was  right,  for  at  a  little  party  of  young  people  at 
the  Austin  residence  several  of  the  young  ladies  remarked 
to  him  that  everybody  was  talking  about  how  the  Canadian 
champion  skater  had  backed  him  out  of  a  race  on  skates/  and 
expressed  their  surprise  at  it. 

“Say,”  he  laughed,  “don’t  you  be  surprised  at  anything 
you  hear.  I’m  not  a  professional  sporting  man;  hence,  I’m 
not  obliged  to  accept  every  challenge  that  is  thrown  at  me. 
He  is  a  sporting  man  for  what  money  there  is  in  it.  I’m  a 
sporting  man  for  the  pleasure  derived  from  it.” 

“But  don’t  you  enjoy  beating  the  champion  in  any  line 
of  sport  ?”  Miss  Lane  asked  him. 

“Oh,  yes!  Everyone  does.  You  girls  delight  in  being 
more  fascinating  than  any  other  girl.  She  who  is  the  belle 
of  an  evening  is  the  happiest.” 

“Really,  do  you  think  that  way,  Mr.  Fearnot?” 

“Why,  yes  !  Don’t  you,  too?” 

“N" o,  indeed !” 

“Then  you  are  an  exception  to  the  rule.  I  never  met  a 
young  lady  in  my  life  who  didn’t  delight  in  having  a  train 
of  admirers  about  her.  The  majority  of  young  ladies  prefer 
to  be  called  beautiful  rather  than  to  be  talented  or  clever.” 

A  day  or  two  later,  up  at  the  grand  stand  at  the  head  of 
the  lake,  when  a  hotly  contested  horse  race  was  going  on,  a 
number  of  sporting  men  annoyed  Fred  almost  beyond  en¬ 
durance.  They  nagged  him,  laughed  at  him.  Said  he  was 
afraid,  and  even  offered  him  odds  in  a  bet  that  Fleury 
could  beat  him  on  skates.  Even  the  girls  overheard  a  good 
deal  of  the  conversation,  and  Margie  and  Evelyn  became 
quite  indignant  over  the  sports’  persistent  attack  on  him ; 
yet  Fred  continued  to  laugh  and  crack  jokes  with  them. 
Finally  he  said : 

“You  fellows  know  that  I  am  not  a  professional  in  any 
line  of  sport;  Vhilst  Fleury  is  the  champion  skater  of  Amer¬ 
ica.” 

,  “Well,  but  vou’ve  won  manv  races  on  skates,”  retorted  a 

•j 

burlv  -port.  “I  believe  you’ve  never  been  beaten;  but  I 
gne--  you  always  skated  against  those  whom  you  knew  you 
''•ould  beat,  and  when  you  are  up  against  one  like  Fleury 
you  lie  low,  even  when  ^reat  odds  are  offered.” 

That  accusation  made  Fred’s  (yes  snap. 

,  “What  odds  are  you  giving?”  he  asked  the  burly  *port. 

“I'll  give  von  three  to  one,”  was  the  prompt  reply. 


“So  will  I.” 

“So  will  I,”  sung  out  nearly  a  dozen  of  them. 

“Ah,  you  are  bluffing!”  Fred  laughed.  “I  know  what 
sort  of  a  skater  Fleurv  is.  He  has  beaten  all  the  other 

J 

champions  right  straight  along.  You  can't  find  anybody 
to  skate  against  him  backing  himself  up  with  his  own 
money,  unless  he  gets  very  great  odds.  I  don’t  and  never 
did  consider  myself  a  champion  skater,  though  I  have 
beaten  amateurs  who  had  earned  considerable  reputation.” 

“Say,  what  odds  do  you  want?”  one  asked. 

“I  don’t  want  any  odds  at  all,  because  I  don’t  want  to 
skate  with  him;  yet  if  you  offered  good  inducements  I  might 
try  it.” 

“What  do  you  say  to  odds  of  five  to  one?”  another  asked 
him. 

“Those  are  pretty  good  odds,”  he  replied,  “and  if  you 
fellows  put  up  enough  I  might  accept  his  challenge.” 

“I’ll  go  you  five  thousand,”  said  the  big  sport. 

“I’ll  go  you  ten  thousand,”  put  in  another. 

“All  right;  give  me  your  names  and  let  me  make  a 
memorandum.  You  must  put  up  ten  per  cent,  of  your  bets 
as  forfeit.”  • 

“Say,  do  you  mean  business?”  several  of  them  called  out. 

“Yes,  I  do.  You  fellows  can’t  bluff  me.” 

In  a  few  minutes  scores  of  sporting  men  were  around 
him,  eager  to  bet. 

The  standing  odds  were  five  to  one,  and  inside  of  twenty 
minutes  over  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  wagers  were 
recorded.  That  called  for  twenty  thousand  dollai^  on 
Fred’s  part. 

“Now,  I’ll  be  at  Hall’s  Hotel  to-night,”  he  said  to  them, 
“and  we’ll  arrange  the  match.” 

The  news  was  known  to  every  one  of  the  ten  thousand 
visitors  in  less  than  one  hour. 

When  he  rejoined  the  girls  he  found  that  they  knew  all 
about  it. 

“Fred,”  Evelyn  asked,  “do  you  think  you  can  beat  him?” 

“Yes;  if  you’ll  be  my  mascot.” 

“Of  course  I  will,  Fred.  I’ll  do  anything  in  my  power 
to  help  you  win ;  but  I  think  it  real  mean  the  way  those  men 
forced  it  on  you.” 

“Yes.  The  truth  is  I  had  to  accept  it  to  keep  from  being 
nagged  into  a  fighting  fever,  and  now  I  intend  to  win  'and 
make  the  whole  crowrd  of  them  sick,  if  I  can.” 

“But,  brother,”  said  Margie,  “they  say  that  Fleury  has 
beaten  everybody  who  has  skated  with  him.” 

“Yes;  so  he  has.  I’ve' done  the  same  thing  myself,  but, 
of  course,  none  of  them  were  such  experts  as  he  is.” 

That  evening  in  the  cottage  the  four  girls  and  Elsie  Sny¬ 
der  were  extremely  anxious  about  the  matter.  They  were 
all  afraid  that  he  would  be  beaten  and  lose  thousands  of 
dollars. 

“Indeed,  he  won’t!”  said  Evelyn,  who  invariably  received 
her  inspiration  from  Fred  in  sporting  matters.  If  he  told 
her  that  he  would  win  she  was  willing  to  stake  her  very  soul 
on  his  doing  so. 

Dick,  Terry  and  Joe  were  happy.  They  were  willing  to 
wager  every  dollar  they  had  on  his  success. 
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An  hour  or  two  after  the  evening  meal  the  boys  went  up 
to  the  hotel,  where  several  hundred  sporting  men  were  con¬ 
gratulating  Floury  on  Fearnot’s  accepting  his  challenge. 

The  champion  was  very  happy  over  it.  lie  was  willing  to 
back  himself  at  the  odds  that  had  been  offered  Fearnot. 

“Say,  Fleury,”  said  Fred,  as  he  shook  hands  with  him 
soon  after  entering  the  hotel,  “your  friends  have  succeeded 
in  nagging  me  into  accepting  your  challenge.” 

“I  guess  the  odds  offered  you  had  something  to  do  with 
it,”  said  Fleurv. 

“Of  course !  It  was  a  bluff  and  I  called  it;  but  so  far  as 
you-  and  I  are  concerned,  it’s  an  even  bet  for  ten  thousand 
dollars  a  side.” 

“Good !  Good  !  I  was  willing  to  give  you  the  same  odds 
that  my  friends  did.” 

“Oh,  those  were  outside  bets!  I  wouldn’t  let  you  give 
me  odds.  I'm  a  square  man  in  sporting  matters,  as  well  as 
in  business.  Now,  I  want  all  those  who  bet  to  put  up  a  for¬ 
feit  of  ten  per  cent,  of  the  amount  of  the  bets,  because  the 
race  is  to  take  place  about  six  months  hence.” 

“Who  will  hold  the  stakes?”  somebody  asked. 

“I  guess  we  can  elect  some  responsible  man  to  hold 
them.  What’s  the  matter  with  Mr.  Hall  acting  as  stake¬ 
holder?  He  will  be  here  and  have  the  house  open  at  the 
time.  Or  we  can  deposit  the  forfeits  in  the  bank.” 

The  suggestion  was  greeted  with  a  good  deal  of  favor. 

“Now,  see  here,  Fleury.  The  challenge  came  from  you, 
which  gives  me  the  right  to  name  the  terms  and  the  place. 
The  time,  of  course,  depends  upon  the  state  of  the  ther¬ 
mometer.” 

“That’s  right!  That’s  right!”  came  from  scores  of  the 
excited  sporting  men.  “Name  your  terms.” 

“Well,  really  they  are  not  terms.  We’ll  start  even,  and 

the  one  who  skates  one  hundred  miles  first  wins.” 

•  • 

“One  hundred  miles  !”  gasped  Fleury. 

“Yes;  and  not  a  mile  less,”  returned  Fred. 

“What  do  you  make  it  such  a  long  race  for?” 

“In  justice  to  the  people  who  will  probably  come  here 
from  all  over  the  State.  A  short  race  of  ten,  twenty  or 
thirty  miles  would  soon  be  over,  and  they  would  hardly  get 
paid  for  coming  so  far  to  see  it.  But  in  a  hundred-mile 
race  they  will  get  the  worth  of  their  money.” 

“That's  right!  That’s  right!”  sung  out  hundreds  of 
voices,  for  the  great  rotunda  of  the  hotel  was  jammed  with 
sports. 

“Why  not  make  it  fifty  miles?”  suggested  Fleury. 

“One  hundred  miles  or  no  race,”  was  the  reply. 

“That  makes  it  a  question  of  endurance  rather  than 
speed,”  returned  Fleury. 

“It  means  both,”  assented  Fred,  “and  if  you  want  to 
double  your  bet  I'm  ready  to  cover  it.” 

“Say,  is  that  a  bluff?” 

“Call  it  and  faid  out.” 

“I  haven't  got  money  enough,”  said  Fleury. 

“Then  I  11  let  it  stand  open  until  the  day  of  the  race,  to 
give  you  a  chance  to  raise  the  money.” 

It  staggered  the  crowd,  for  it  showed  confidence  in  him¬ 
self. 
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“All  right,”  said  Fleury.  “Leave  it  open.  Fm  ready 
to  put  up  the  forfeit  of  ten  per  cent.” 

“So  am  I,”  said  Fred.  “We’ll  meet  here  at  noon  to¬ 
morrow  and  put  it  up.” 

“Now,  see  here,  gentlemen,”  sung  out  Terry,  “if  any 
more  of  you  have  money  to  put  up,  I  m  ready  to  cover  it  at 
the  same  odds.” 

“So  am  I,”  sung  out  Dick  Duncan. 

“Me  too,”  put  in  Joe.  “Now  put  up  or  shut  up.” 

“Say,  I  believe  you  bovs  are  bluffing,”  sung  out  a  burly 
sport. 

“Do  you,  eh?  I’ll  pay  you  fifty  dollars  right  on  the 
spot  if  you’ll  call  the  bluff,”  and  Terry  drew  a  roll  of  bills 
from  his  pocket,  ready  to  pay  the  offered  reward. 

“I’ll  call  you,”  sung  out  another. 

“All  right.  How  much  do  you  want  to  bet?” 

“Five  dollars.” 


The  crowd  yelled  and  laughed  uproariously. 

Fred  and  the  boys  joined  in  the  laugh  at  Terry's  ex¬ 
pense,  for  he  had  been  neatly  caught.  He  had  offered  to 
pay  fifty  dollars  to  any  one  who  would  call  his  bluff,  expect¬ 
ing,  of  course,  a  large  bet  with  odds  of  five  to  one. 

“  Do  you  mean  that  ?”  Terry  asked,  looking  the  fellow  in 
the  face. 

“Of  course  I  do  !” 

“Is  that  the  limit  of  your  bet?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well,  here’s  your  fifty  dollars,”  and  he  held  it  out  to  the 
man,  who  took  it  and  stuffed  it  into  his  pocket. 

“Now,  I’ll  give  you  another  bluff,”  said  Terry,  “and  I 
dare  you  to  call  it.  You  are  not  only  no  gentleman,  but  no 
better  than  a  thief  or  a  pickpocket.  Now  call  it.” 

The  fellow  struck  out  straight  from  the  shoulder  at 
Terry’s  face.  The  latter  parried  it,  and  delivered  one  in 
return  in  his  solar  plexus  that  sent  him  staggering  back 
against  some  of  the  bystanders. 

The  crowd  immediately  gave  way  to  let  them  have  room, 
and  in  about  one  minute  the  sport  was  thoroughly  done  up. 

The  bystanders  wouldn’t  let  anybody  interfere,  for  they 
all  delighted  in  witnessing  a  “scrap.” 


\\  hen  he  said  he  had  enough,  Terry  replied : 

“Of  course  you  have,  but  you  want  to  get  out  of  here.  We 
want  nobody  in  here  but  gentlemen.” 

The  fellow  left  the  hotel,  but  several  others  took  Terry 
to  task  for  what  he  had  done. 

That  s  all  right,  said  Jerry.  “I  thought  I  was  deal¬ 
ing  with  a  gentleman,  and  I  had  every  right  to  think  that 
he  was  making  a  square  bet  like  those  that  had  already  been 
made.  Now,  I  11  make  the  same  offer  to  pay  any  man  fifty 
dollars,  cash  on  the  spot,  wh9  will  bet  not  less  than  five 
thousand  dollars  against  one  thousand.  Who  wants  to  call 
the  bluff,  if  vou  think  it  is  one?” 


A  half  dozen  or  more  instantly  called  him. 

All  right,  I  11  pay  you  the  fifty  dollars  when  you  put  up 
the  forfeit  of  ten  per  cent.”  jlVS 

It  was  thou  understood  that  they  were  to  meet  the  ne*t 
day  and  sijrn  articles  of  ajrreenient  on  the  race,  and  each 
side  make  their  deposits.  The  fact  that  they  were  to  skate' 
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one  hundred  miles  added  a  deal  more  of  interest  to  it,  and 
that  night  the  news  was  telegraphed  all  over  the  country. 


CHAPTER  V. 

“one  hundred  miles  or  no  race.” 

On  returning  to  the  cottage  after  the  incidents  related  in 
the  previous  chapter,  Dick  Duncan  asked : 

“Fred,  why  did  you  make  it  a  hundred-mile  race?” 

‘•Because  that  was  my  only  chance  to  win.” 

“How’s  that?” 

“I  think  my  endurance  is  much  greater  than  his.  I’ve 
never  heard  of  his  racing  over  forty  miles.  Generally  they 
are  between  twenty  and  thirty  miles.” 

“But  you  don’t  know  anything  about  his  endurance?” 

“No;  but  I  know  all  about  mine.  I’d  be  willing  to  give 
him  odds  of  five  to  one  that  I  could  beat  him  on  a  hundred- 
mile  race.  As  it  is,  I  got  the  odds  myself  before  mentioning 
the  length  of  the  run.” 

“Are  you  sure  of  winning?” 

“No;  but  I’m  very  confident.  I’d  stake  the  last  dollar  I 
have  on  the  result  of  the  race  at  those  odds ;  but  don’t  men¬ 
tion  it.  If  you  do,  the  odds  will  drop.  I  advise  you  to  take 
all  the  bets  you  can  get  now,  for  you  won’t  get  such  odds 
later  on.  I  didn’t  want  to  bet,  but  I  would  have  been 
nagged  from  one  end  of  the  State  to  the  other  for  the  next 
six  months  if  I  hadn’t  done  so,  and  I’m  not  going  to  keep 
the  money  when  I  win  it.” 

“The  deuce  you  are  not!  What  are  you  going  to  do 
with  it  ?” 

“Never  mind  about  that.  I’m  not  in  the  habit  of  count¬ 
ing  my  chickens  before  they  are  hatched.  Several  times,  in 
other  lines  of  sport,  we  have  made  some  of  those  fellows 
sick  before,  and  this  time  some  of  them  will  want  to  go  to 
the  hospital,  for  we  are  going  to  hit  them  hard.” 

“Well,  look  out  now  that  we  don’t  go  to  the  hospital,” 
said  Joe.  “None  of  us  have  seen  that  fellow  skate,  and  he 
may  be  a  streak  of  lightning  on  ice.  I  am  simply  betting  on 
your  judgment.” 

“All  right,”  said  Fred.  “I  won’t  be  responsible  for  your 
losses  if  I  lose.  I’ve  never  seen  him  skate  either,  but  I’ve 
seen  his  record  in  the  papers  often,  and  have  no  recollection 
of  his  racing  above  forty  miles.  Did  you  notice  that  he  tried 
to  get  me  to  knock  off  fifty  miles?” 

“Yes.” 

“That  shows  that  his  forte  is  in  a  short  race.  It’s  a  good 
deal  like  racing  on  a  wheel  against  a  fast  horse.  In  a  short 
run  the  horse  would  win  every  time,  but  in  a  long  one  he 
loses.” 

The  next  morning  before  the  sports  on  the  other  side  of 
the  lake  started  up  Hall’s  Hotel  was  crowded  with  sporting 
men  eager  to  put  up  their  deposits,  and  see  the  articles  for 
the  race  signed  by  Fleury  and  Fearnot. 

The  four  boys  were  there  prepared  to  cover  any  bets  of¬ 
fer'd,  each  having  a  big  wad  of  bills  in  his  pocket. 


When  they  met  Fleury  he  wasn't  in  a  very  hilarious  mood. 
He  was  afraid  of  the  one  hundred  mile  part  of  the  agree¬ 
ment,  and  felt  very  much  like  kicking  himself  for  having 
agreed  to  it. 

Several  of  his  friends  suggested  that  it  be  cut  down  one- 
half,  or  two-thirds. 

“Not  an  inch,”  said  Fred.  “I  would  rather  add  fifty 
miles  more  to  it  than  to  take  off  fiftv  feet.” 

“You  are  a  great  bluffer,  Fearnot,”  laughed  a  sporting 
man. 

“That’s  all  right.  Call  the  bluff.  I’ll  give  you  a  thou- 
.sand  dollars  if  you’ll  persuade  Fleury  to  consent  to  twenty- 
five  miles  more,  and  here’s  the  money,  which  you  can  have 
within  one  minute  after  he  sigrs  the  agreement.” 

“That’s  another  bluff,”  said  the  fellow. 

“Well,  it  doesn’t  cost  you  anything  to  call  it.  What’s  the 
matter  with  you  ?  Got  more  money  than  you  want  ?” 

“No.  I  haven’t  got  half  as  much  as  I  want;  but  you 
are  talking  that  way  because  you  know  that  Fleury  wouldn’t 
consent  to  it.  The  truth  is  he  is  foolish  to  consent  to  one 
hundred.  Fifty  miles  is  a  long  enough  race.” 

“Oh,  that’s  only  a  short  run.  It  would  be  over  within  an 
hour.” 

“Say,  you  don’t  mean  to  say  you  can  skate  fifty  miles  in 
an  hour,  do  vou  ?” 

“Yes,  I  do;  if  I've  got  a  strong  breeze  behind  me.” 

The  sports  laughed  and  several  asked : 

“How  many  times  will  you  have  to  circle  around  the  lake 
to  make  the  hundred  miles  ?” 

“That  I  don’t  know.  It’s  seven  miles  long,  and  I  guess 
the  circuit  would  be  about  thirteen  or  thirteen  and  a  half 
miles.  Stakes  will  have  to  be  put  down  and  a  committee 
will  measure  the  distance  between  them.  The  beauty  of  it 
is  that  the  spectators  along  the  shores,  from  the  dam  to 
bridge,  can  keep  the  skaters  in  sight  all  the  time.  Whereas, 
if  it  was  in  a  straight  course,  only  a  glimpse  here  and  there 
could  be  had  of  them.”  . 

“  Oh,  that’s  all  right.  But  what  if  the  lake  is  covered  with 
snow  ?” 

“In  that  case  we  will  have  a  circuit  about  fifty  feet  wide 
cleared  all  around  the  lake,  which  could  be  much  easier  done 
than  could  be  on  a  river.” 

Fleury  hesitated  for  some  time  about  signing  an  agree¬ 
ment  for  a  hundred-mile  race.  He  said  it  was  unusual,  and 
had  never  been  recognized  by  professionals. 

“I’m  not  a  professional,”  said  Fred,  “and  you  made  no 
mention  of  the  length  of  the  race  when  you  so  confidently 
challenged  me.  You  are  a  better  skater  than  I  am,  for  I’ve 
never  been  able  to  make  such  a  record  as  you  have;  so  I’m 
taking  the  chances  of  holding  out  longer  than  you  can.  If 
I  beat  you  I’ll  be  the  champion  long-distance  racer  of 
America;  and  if  you  beat  me  you'll  be  the  champion  of  the 
long  and  short  races.  I  didn’t  want  to  race  you  at  all,  but 
vour  friends  set  in  to  make  life  a  burden  to  me  unless  I  did. 
Now,  I’m  going  to  give  you  enough  of  it,  and  also  let  the 
people  who  come  here  to  witness  the  race  have  the  worth  of 
their  money.  If  T  lose  T’ll  have  the  benefit  of  the  advertis 
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ing  of  the  place,  but  it  will  bo  a  very  expensive  advertise¬ 
ment.” 

The  preliminaries  were  finally  signed,  and  then  the  for¬ 
feits  were  put  up,  to  the  tune  of  many  thousands  of  dollars, 
by  those  who  had  made  the  wagers. 

During  the  day  some  sporting  men  began  making  cal¬ 
culations  of  what  Fearnot's  winnings  would  be  if  he  beat  the 
Canadian.  He  had  odds  of  five  to  one,  and  they  estimated 
that  if  he  came  out  ahead  he  would  stand  to  win  about  a 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  provided  every  man  put 
up  his  money,  and  that  his  partners  would  also  win  nearly 
as  much. 

“Jerusalem!’*  exclaimed  one.  “That’s  the  heaviest 
betting  I  ever  saw  on  any  kind  of  a  race.  I  didn’t  believe 
they  would  put  up  so  much.” 

“That’s  on  account  of  the  odds,”  remarked  another  one. 

“Yes,  but  all  the  odds  will  have  to  be  put  up  before  the 
race  comes  off,  or  else  the  deposit’s  forfeited.” 

“That’s  all  right,”  put  in  a  third.  “Fearnot  can’t  beat 
Fleury.” 

“Well,  I  would  feel  safer  if  it  was  for  fifty  miles  instead 
of  a  hundred,”  added  another.  “Fearnot  has  more  endur¬ 
ance  than  any  man  of  his  age  I  ever  saw.  I  once  lost  five 
hundred  dollars  betting  that  he  couldn’t  win  against  a  fast 
race  horse  on  a  twenty-mile  run,  whilst  he  rode  his  wheel. 
Had  it  been  a  five  or  eight  mile  race  the  horse  would  have 
won  easily.  Fearnot  was  as  fresh  at  the  end  as  at  the  start; 
whilst  the  horse  would  have  been  killed  had  he  gono  five 
miles  farther.  I’m  willing  to  wager  that  he  can’t  get  any 
odds  on  the  day  of  the  race,  for  these  facts  will  become 
known  through  the  public  press  before  the  race  comes  off.” 

“In  that  case,”  said  the  sporting  man,  “I’ll  forfeit  my  de¬ 
posit  and  bet  even.” 

That  evening  the  proprietor  of  Hall’s  Hotel  called  on 
Fred  to  suggest  that  he  make  a  skating  carnival  of  it  for  an 
entire  week,  and  invite  all  the  skaters  of  the  State  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  it. 

“You  see,”  he  continued,  “that  for  me  to  come  up  here 
and  open  the  hotel  just  for  one  day  would  hardly  pay  for  the 
trouble;  but  if  the  carnival  will  last  a  week,  it  will  pay  all 
the  restaurants,  hotels  and  other  business  houses.” 

“Yes;  so  it  would,  and  I  haven't  the  least  objection  in 
the  world  to  running  it  that  way ;  but  we  have  ample  time 
to  arrange  it.” 

“All  right.  That’s  just  what  I  wanted  to  know;  and 
look  here,  Fearnot,  would  you  advise  any  personal  friend 
of  yours  to  back  you  in  that  race  with  his  money?” 

“  No.  I  won’t  advise  a  man  to  bet  on  anything.  I  never 
bet  myself  unless  it  is  forced  upon  me  as  in  this  case.  Peo¬ 
ple  may  say  that  I  wasn't  compelled  to  do  it  in  any  event, 
but  those  who  talk  that  way  have  little  or  no  idea  of  the  an¬ 
noyance  of  having  hundreds  of  sporting  men  continually 
nagging,  sneering  and  shaking  wads  of  money  in  one's  face, 
daring  him  to  put  up.  Then  I  generally  do  just  what  I  did 
yesterday,  give  them  time  enough  to  become  bold  and  reck¬ 
less  and  offer  great  odds.  If  I  lose  I  am  out  about  twenty- 
eight  or  thirty  thousand  dollars.  If  I  win.  I'm  in  five  times 
that  amount.” 


“But  really,  do  you  think  you  can  win  ?” 

“What  do  you  ask  such  a  question  as  that  for?  Doesn’t 
my  money  speak  for  me?” 

“All  right,”  laughed  Hall.  “If  I  could  get  such  odds 
I'll  back  you  with  all  the  cash  1  have.” 

“Well,  you  won’t  get  such  odds  on  the  day  of  the  race. 
You'd  better  put  up  ten  per  cent,  and  get  the  odds  while  you 
can.” 

“Fred,”  said  Evelyn  at  the  supper  table  that  evening, 
“I’m  dreadful  uneasy  about  that  race,  although  it  is  six 
months  away  yet.  So  much  money  has  been  put  up  that  it 
staggers  me  when  1  think  about  it.” 

“Don't  you  worry,  little  girl,  I'm  going  to  win  a  big  pile 
the  day  the  race  comes  off.” 

“Would  you  advise  me  to  put  up  some  of  my  money  on 
it  ?”  she  laughed. 

“No.  Don't  you  bet  a  dollar.  I  don't  like  to  see  ladies 
bet  on  anything  unless  it  is  for  a  box  of  gloves  or  candy,  or 
anything  of  the  kind;  but  as  my  mascot  you  come  in  for 
ten  per  cent,  of  what  I  win.” 

“Holy  mackerel!”  exclaimed  Dick;  “That’s  a  thunder¬ 
ing  big  commission.” 

“How  much  will  it  be?”  Margie  asked  him. 

“Why  about  fifteen  thousand  dollars.  Evelyn  will  turn 
up  her  nose  at  all  you  girls.” 

“Well,  if  she  turns  it  up  at  me  I’ll  pull  it  for  her,” 
Margie  threatened. 

“If  you  do,  I’ll  pull  yours,”  laughed  Amalie.  “Evelyn  is 
under  my  protection,  and  nobody  can  pull  her  hair  or  nose 
while  I'm  around  without  being  severely  punished.” 

“Thank  you,  Amalie,”  laughed  Fred.  “Two  girls  can 
fight,  but  a  man  and  a  girl  can't.  If  Dick  and  Terry  will 
get  Joe  out  of  the  room  I'll  give  you  a  kiss  in  appreciation 
of  your  offer  to  protect  Evelyn.” 

“Not  on  your  life!”  said  Joe.  “Goods  of  that  kind  I 
deliver  there  myself.” 

“Hello!  Hello!  How's  that,  Amalie?"  laughed  Terry. 
“Do  you  let  him  give  you  away  in  a  free,  off-hand  manner 
like  that  ?” 

“I  don  t  mind  it  because  I  know  that  none  of  you  believe 
him.” 

“  Oh,  have  you  found  him  out  ?  He  is  a  a  regular  Ana¬ 
nias,  isn’t  he?” 

“He  s  about  like  the  rest  of  vou.” 

V 

“Down  in  front !”  sung  out  Fred. 

“Look  at  Joe,”  laughed  Margie.  “He  is  knocked  out 
completely.” 

Joe  was  pretending  to  faint  and  falling  off  his  chair,  when 
Dick  Duncan  caught  him. 

“Say,  Joe,  old  man,  brace  up,”  said  Dick.  “Make  an 
honest  confession  as  the  parrot  did.” 

Y  did  the  parrot  sav?”  Margie  asked. 

“Yell,  he  sassed  the  monkey,  and  after  the  fight,  when 
he  sun  eyed  his  feathers  scattered  all  over  the  floor  he  said: 
‘I  know  what's  the  matter  with  me.  I  talk  too  much/  The 

trouble  with  Joe  is  that  he  talks  so  much  that  the  truth  can't 
hold  out.” 

retorted  Amalie,  I’ve  noticed  ever  since  I 


“See  here.” 
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:,rs:  mot  you  boys  that  every  one  of  you  talk  twice  as  much 
as  Joe  does.  You’ve  all  spoken  two  words  to  his  one  since 
we  sat  down  to  tlie  table  here  this  evening. ” 

"Say,  are  you  championing  Joe?’’ 

"Xot  particularly.  I've  always  felt  disposed  to  defend 
anyone  who  is  wronged.”  / 

“That’s  right,”  said  Evelyn.  “I  feel  just  that  way  when¬ 
ever  I  see  any  one  being  wronged.” 

The  next  day  there  were  several  chariot  races,  and  an 
enormous  crowd  of  spectators  all  along  the  shore.  The 
wildest  sort  of  enthusiasm  prevailed. 

During  the  third  race  somebody,  about  a  mile  below  the 
grand  stand,  threw  an  apple  from  among  the  spectators, 
hitting  the  driver  on  the  side  of  his  head.  It  came  very 
near  causing  him  to  fall  from  the  chariot.  The  apple  was 
smashed  as  though  thrown  against  a  stone  wall. 

The  fellow  who  threw  it  was  instantly  seized  by  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  spectators  and  very  roughly  handled. 

When  Terry  heard  of  it  he  sent  a  special  officer,  nearly  a 
score  of  w^hom  had  been  sworn  in  by  the  justice  of  the 
peace,  to  arrest  him. 

He  found  him  to  be  a  pretty  tough  customer.  He  knocked 
the  officer  down  and  refused  to  be  arrested. 

Several  of  the  spectators,  however,  attacked  him  and 
held  him  until  another  officer  arrived  on  the  spot,  and  the 
two  took  him  to  the  lockup.  He  was  fined  twenty  dollars 
for  disorderly  conduct,  and  it  took  the  last  cent  of  his 
money  to  pay  it. 

Some  of  his  friends  let  him  have  a  few  dollars,  and  in 
less  than  an  hour  he  was  uproariously  drunk,  threatening  to 
clean  out  the  entire  place. 

“Where  the  deuce  did  he  get  his  liquor?”  some  one  asked. 
“I?d  like  to  have  a  drink  or  two  myself.” 

It  turned  out  that  some  of  his  friends  had  brought  bottles 
of  whisky  with  them,  a  thing  that  happened  every  day  dur¬ 
ing  the  sporting  season. 

He  was  arrested  again,  locked  up  until  the  next  morning, 
when  he  was  fund  in  a  very  repentant  mood. 

“Now,”  said  the  judge,  when  he  was  brought  before  him 
the  second  time,  “Ell  fine  you  twenty  dollars  again,  but 
will  remit  it  if  you’ll  leave  the  place  and  not  return  here 
during  the  season.” 

“That’s  a  bargain,”  said  the  prisoner.  “I’ve  got  enough 
of  it.” 

He  was  escorted  to  the  train  by  two  special  officers,  who 
saw  him  leave  for  his  home. 

In  the  afternoon  the  commodore  had  the  fleet  out  again, 
which,  as  they  sailed  around  the  lake,  presented  a  most  beau¬ 
tiful  sight  to  the  great  crowd  of  spectators  along  the  shore. 

There  was  a  considerable  party  of  guests  on  each  yacht, 
and,  of  course,  there  was  no  end  of  fun,  for  all  the  vessels 
were  near  enough  for  the  passengers  to  converse  with  each 
other. 

After  the  fleet  returned  to  the  lower  end  of  the  lake  there 
was  a  boat  race  between  two  well-known  crews. 

1*  wa->  an  exciting  one,  and  a  great  deal  of  money  changed 
hands  among  the  sports  on  the  result  of  it;  but  it  came  very 
near  ending  in  a  fight,  as  both  crews  accused  each  other 


of  unfairness.  It  required  a  good  deal  of  diplomacy  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  collision,  but  the  committee  finally  settled  it  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  bettors,  if  not  to  that  of  the  crews. 

The  sports  kept  going  in  full  blast  to  the  very  end  of  the 
season.  Crowds  were  coming  and  going  daily.  The  big 
new  hotel,  which  was  double  the  size  of  Hall’s,  and  known 
as  the  “New  Era  House,”  was  crowded  to  its  limit,  as.were, 
in  fact,  all  the  others.  Still  thousands  had  to  return  to  their 
homes  by  rail  every  evening  for  lack  of  accommodations. 

The  New  Era  Company  congratulated  itself  on  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  their  sporting  enterprise.  Lots  were  sold  daily,  and 
contracts  were  let  out  for  more  cottages  and  business  houses ; 
thus  promising  a  magnificent  future. 


CHAPTER  YI. 

HOW  JOE  JENCKS  BLUFFED  THE  GIRLS. 

“Well,  I'm  glad  the  crowd  is  gone,”  exclaimed  Margie, 
the  next  day  after  the  close  of  the  sporting  season  at  New 
Era. 

“Why,  what’s  the  matter?”  Terry  asked.  “Didn’t  you 
enjoy  the  sports?” 

“Yes,  but  it  held  on  so  long  that  I  grew  tired  of  it.” 

“Oh,  I  know  what  the  trouble  is  with  you!”  laughed 
Terry.  “There  were  too  .many  people  around  for  billing 
and  cooing.” 

“No,  indeed!  I’m  not  doing  any  of  that  sort  of  thing;  , 
but  one  couldn’t  go  out  without  getting  mixed  up  in  a 
great  crowd  of  all  sons  of  people.” 

“I  was  tired  of  it,  too,”  said  Mary,  “and  several  times  ' 
I  stayed  in  to  avoid  all  the  bustle  and  excitement.” 

“I’m  surprised  at  you,”  said  Fred.  “I  thought  you  were 
enjoying  it  to  the  very  limit.” 

“I  did  enjoy  it,  but  at  times  I  wras  wearied.  A  great  roar¬ 
ing  crowd  of  sporting  people  six  days  in  the  week  for  nearly 
three  months  is  wearing  on  one’s  nerves.”  • 

“How  is  it  with  you,  Amalie?” 

“I  don’t  believe  I  have  any  nerves,”  laughed  Miss  Snyder. 
“I  went  out  when  I  felt  like  it  and  when  I  didn't  I  stayed 
at  home.  I  thought  it  was  quiet  enough  on  this  side  of  the 
lake;  but,  of  course,  there  were  many  people  coming  and 
going  along  the  boulevard.  I  enjoyed  it  because  out  on  the 
ranch  it  is  very  quiet.” 

“No  use  of  asking  you  anything  about  it,  Elsie,”  said 
Fred.  “You’ve  been  used  to  facing  crowds  six  or  6ight 
times  a  week  on  the  stage.” 

“Yes,”  she  laughed.  “I  enjoyed  it,  because  I  could  come 
and  go  just  as  I  please.  I’ve  been  married  a  year  now.  and 
it  seems  to  me  the  honeymoon  has  just  begun.” 

“Great  Scott!”  exclaimed  Terry.  “In  love  with  that 
fellow  yet  ?” 

“Indeed,  1  am!”  she  laughed.  “And  lie  loves  me  more 
and  more  every  day,  don’t  you  Rudolph?” 

“Yes,  dear,”  he  replied. 

Dick  and  Terry  began  cooing  like  a  pair  of  turtle  doves, 
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laving  their  heads  on  each  other’s  shoulders  and  looking 
unutterable  things. 

The  girls  screamed  with  laughter,  and  for  a  time  Elsie 
was  rattled. 


Rudolph  joined  in  the  laugh  with  them,  which  was  the 
best  thing  he  could  have  done  under  the  circumstances. 

Finally  Elsie  retorted : 

“Oh,  1  know  you  girls.  You  are  just  as  much  in  love  as 
1  am,  but  the  trouble  is  you  have  to  be  on  vour  guard  all 
the  time  to  keep  from  betraying  yourselves.  When  you 
want  to  kiss  your  sweethearts  you  have  to  dodge  behind  the 
door.  But  it  is  not  the  case  with  me.  I  can  hug  and  kiss 
my  hubby  any  time  1  want  to.  Can  sit  on  his  lap  and  put 
my  arms  around  his  neck,  and  it  nearly  runs  you  girls  crazy 
because  you  can't  do  that,  too.” 

“That’s  right.  Blow  them  up,’’  said  Dick.  “You’ve  got 
them  down  fine;  but  if  you  think  it  isn't  aggravating  to  us 
boys  to  look  on  at  yours  and  Rudolph’s  billing  and  cooing 
you  are  making  the  greatest  mistake  of  your  life.  We  can 
love  just  as  hard  as  you  girls  can.” 

“Then  why  don't  vou  marrv?”  she  asked. 

“Good!  Good!”  exclaimed  Margie,  clapping  her  hands. 
“Make  him  answer  that  question.” 

“Oh,  I’ll  answer  it,”  said  Dick.  “I'm  too  nervous  to 
face  the  music.  But  if  the  girl  I  love  would  come  up  and 
ask  me  to  marry  her  I’d  say  yes,  if  I  didn’t  faint.” 

“Oh,  my!”  laughed  Amalie.  “Faint  heart  never  won 
fair  lady.” 

“He  isn't  faint  hearted,”  said  Terry.  “He  is  a  natural 
born  prevaricator.” 

“Prevaricator!  What  the  deuce  is  that?  Never  heard 
the  word  before,”  said  Dick. 

“There !”  laughed  Amalie.  “That  statement  proves  that 
Terry  is  right.” 

“Now,  look  here,  you  big  amazon  of  the  plains,”  retorted 
Dick.  “You  are  not  afraid  of  Old  Nick,  and  there’s  onlv 
about  one  out  of  ten  thousand  women  who  have  your  spunk ; 
but  you  know  just  as  well  as  the  book  does  that  when  a  man 
asks  a  girl  to  marry  him  he  is  a  thousand  times  more  nerv¬ 
ous  than  she  is,  and  at  the  altar  it  is  always  remarked  that 
the  bride  was  far  more  self-possessed  than  the  groom.” 

“That’s  so,”  said  Fred. 

“I  won’t  deny  it,”  laughed  Amalie.  “I  had  an  offer  once, 
and  the  poor  fellow  fairly  trembled  in  his  shoes,  and  was 
so  awkward  that  it  was  all  I  could  do  to  keep  from  laugh¬ 
ing  at  him.” 

“What  became  of  him?”  Dick  asked. 

“He  is  alive  yet,  and  I  see  him  occasionally.” 

“Has  he  gotten  over  it?” 

“Indeed,  I  don't  know!  But  he  doesn’t  seem  to* be  so 
much  frightened  as  he  was.” 

“What  did  you  sav  to  him?”  Fred  asked. 

“Oh,  it  wouldn  t  do  to  tell.  I've  got  him  on  probation, 
though.” 

“Great  Scott !  Joe,  do  you  hear  that?  She's  got  another 
fellow  on  probation!  You  have  it  from  her  own  lips,  and 
sit  there  as  indifferent  as  a  turtle.” 


“That’s  all  right,”  said  Joe.  “She  can't  make  me  jealous 


by  such  stories  as  that.  I  can  lick  him  and  she  is  well 
aware  of  it.” 

“Well,  you  want  to  look  out  for  him,'’  suggested  Terry. 
“Women  very  often  <ro  bv  contraries,  like  the  Irishman's 
dream.” 

Every  one  of  them  suspected  that  Joe  was  the  one  she  was 
talking  about.  Margie  and  Evelyn  were  confident  of  it,  but 
neither  of  them  said  anything. 

“Well,  if  I  heard  my  girl  say  that  she  had  another  fel¬ 
low  on  probation  something  would  happen  and  don't  you 
forget  it,”  said  Terry. 

“What  would  you  do?”  Joe  asked. 

“Don’t  ask  me  that.  It  gives  me  a  cold  chill  to  even 
think  about  it.  I'd  grind  him  up,  flesh,  bones  and  toe 
nails.” 

“Oh,  dear,  what  an  expression!”  exclaimed  Amalie. 
“They  say  that  love  makes  angels  of  women  and  savages 
of  men,  and  certainly  such  expressions  as  that  somewhat 
confirms  the  old  adage.” 

“I  guess  it  is  true,”  said  Terry,  “for  if  there  is  anything 
in  the  world  that  would  make  a  savage  of  me  it  would  be 
the  knowledge  that  some  other  fellow  was  trying  to  take  my 
girl  away  from  me.” 

“My !  But  he  is  badly  stuck,  isn’t  he?”  said  Margie. 

“Don’t  you  say  a  word,  old  girl,”  retorted  Terry.  “You 
are  a  cute  one,  but  you  don’t  fool  this  boy.  If  you  caught 
any  other  girl  smiling  sweetly  at  a  certain  youth  I  know 
a  regular  Kilkenny  cat  fight  would  follow  instantly.  There’s 
a  great  deal  more  human  nature  in  a  girl  than  in  a  man, 
and  she  has  more  cunning  than  all  the  foxes  that  ever 
lived.” 

“That  may  be,”  she  retorted,  “but  how  fond  the  men  are 
of  fox  hunting.” 

While  the  sporting  season  had  ended,  only  a  few  of  the 
cottagers  had  left  the  place.  Everything  was  very  quiet ; 
but  the  drives  around ’the  lake  were  enjoyed  far  more  than 
when  the  crowds  were  present. 

Those  who  wanted  to  drive  during  the  sporting  season  had 
to  get  out  early  in  the  morning  before  the  visitors  began 
to  arrive. 

Some  of  them  actually  talked  about  remaining  there  till 
the  great  skating  match  came  off. 

The  hotels,  however,  began  making  preparations  to  close 
up  as  soon  as  their  list  of  guests  got  down  to  the  non-paying 
point. 

The  boys  tried  to  persuade  Hall  to  keep  open  until  the 
holidays,  but  as  he  was  running  a  hotel  down  in  Florida 
during  the  winter  season,  he  declared  it  impossible  for  him 
to  do  so.  The  New  Era  House  was  twice*the  size  of  Hall's, 
and  therefore  more  expensive  to  run  it ;  hence,  it  was  closed 
up  in  a  week  after  the  sports  were  over  with.  The  pro¬ 
prietor,  however,  promised  to  open  it  to  entertain  the  crowd 
during  the  skating  carnival,  as  he  had  booked  guests  for 
that  occasion  to  the  very  limit  of  the  capacity  of  the  house. 
Each  one  had  made  a  deposit  for  his  room,  which  was  to  be 
forfeited  if  he  didn't  arrive  to  take  possession  of  it  on  the 
second  day  of  the  carnival  week. 
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1  Finally  Evelyn  and  Margie  began  hinting  that  it  was 
time  for  them  to  return  home. 

1  “What's  the  matter  with  you  girls?”  Fred  asked.  “You 

are  at  home  now.” 

I  “Indeed,  we  are  not!”  said  Evelyn.  “Home  is  where 
mother  is.  I  always  enjoy  being  here,  but  to  me,  there  is 

*  no  place  in  the  world  like  home,  where  1  can  see  and  talk 

with  mother  every  day." 

%/  %/ 

“Evelyn,  we  must  go  home,”  said  Mary. 

“All  three  of  you  girls  had  your  mothers  up  here  for  six 
weeks,"  said  Terry.  “They  got  tired  of  the  crowd  and  re¬ 
turned,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  you  should  hurry  back 
home  for  a  month  or  two  yet ;  and  see  here,  Rudolph,  you 
and  your  wife  and  sister  must  stay  right  here  until  after 
that  skating  match,  as  our  guests,  because,  if  you  return  to 
■  Colorado,  it  is  too  long  a  distance  for  you  to  come  back 
again.”  • 

“Well,  if  we  do  go  home  we  can’t  come  back  again  in 
midwinter,”  said  Amalie. 

“That  settles  it,”  said  Fred.  “You  can  lick  your  brother 
and  his  wife,  too;  so  1  won’t  say  anything  more  to  him 
about  it.  You'll  stay  right  here,  and  I’ll  bet  a  cottage  that 
Joe  will  agree  to  it.” 

“Oh,  that’s  a  bluff !”  said  Joe. 

“Call  it  then,”  said  Fred. 

“Hanged  if  I  don’t!  I’ll  send  all  three  of  them  home 
and  then  pay  their  expenses  out  here  again,  and  be  a  cottage 

vin  by  it.” 

“Say,  do  you  know  what  happened  to  a  man  at  Hall’s 
Hotel  one  night  who  tried  to  play  a  trick  like  that  on 
Terry?” 

i/ 

“Yes;  I  haven’t  forgotten  it.” 

“Well,  take  warning.  You  make  a  square  bet  or  not  at 

\  all.” 

“All  right.  I  won’t  call  your  bluff.  If  I  could  I’d  make 
^  all  three  of  them  stay  here  the  rest  of  their  lives.” 

“Hi!  Hi!  Hi!”  cried  Dick.  “Just  get  on  to  that,  will 
you?  Send  for  the  domine  and  settle  the  matter  at  once.” 

“What’s  the  matter  with  you  boys  doing  the  same  thing?” 
Joe  retorted.  “What’s  the  use  of  letting  any  of  these  girls 
go  home?  Here  we  all  have  cottages,  well  furnished,  and 
doing  well,  and  amply  able  to  support  a  wife  and — Hello ! 
Hello  !  Where  are  you  going?  Come  back  here  !" 

Fred,  Terry  and  Dick  had  slipped  from  the  room,  leaving 
the  girls  almost  screaming  with  laughter. 

“By  George !  I  bluffed  the  whole  crowd,”  said  Joe.  “They 

*  talk  sweet  to  you  girls,  but  when  it  comes  to  hitching  up 

they  skip  out.” 

“Amalie,”  said  Margie,  “I  never  heard  a  young  man 
'give  a  girl  3uch  a  hint  before  in  my  life.  W hy  don  t  you  act 
upon  it  and  order  vour  wedding  finery  at  once?” 

“Mv  dear  child,  do  you  know  how  foolish  you  talk  ?”  and 
^Amalie  looked  reprovingly  at  the  vivacious  Margie. 

“What!  do  you  call  that  foolish?  I  think  it  is  straight, 
plain  talk.” 

>  “Well,  if  I’d  talk  plain,  too,  you'd  retreat  as  the  boys 

did.” 


It  was  a  jolly  party.  They  never  lacked  for  amusement 
even  when  by  themselves. 

The  boys  managed  to  keep  the  girls  at  New  Era  a  couple 
of  weeks  longer.  Then  Evelyn  and  Mary  firmly  insisted  on 
going  back  to  Fredonia,  and,  of  course,  they  had  their  own 
sweet  will  about  it. 

“We’ll  go  down  with  you,”  said  Fred,  “the  whole  crowd 
of  us.” 

“That’s  nice  of  you,  Fred,”  said  Evelyn. 

“I  can’t  resist  the  temptation,”  he  returned,  “and  when 
T  see  you  safe  under  the  old  roof,  I’ll  run  up  to  Dedham 
Lake.  *fhere  are  some  matters  there  that  demand  my  at¬ 
tention.  Dick  can  go  on  down  to  New  York  and  deliver 
Margie  to  her  mother,  and  then  he  and  Terry  can  return 
here  and  look  after  things  till  I  come  back.” 

“What  are  you  going  to  do  with  Rudolph,  Elsie  and 
Amalie?”  Dick  asked. 

“They  will  go  up  to  Dedham  Lake  with  me.  Elsie  has 
seen  it,  but  Rudolph  and  Amalie  hasn't.” 

“What  is  to  become  of  Joe?”  asked  Terry. 

“Tie  him  up  and  bring  him  back  here.” 

“That's  all  right,”  put  in  Joe.  “I'm  just  crazy  to  see 
Dedham  Lake;  haven’t  been  up  there  in  a  long  time,  and  if 
I  don’t  go,  Amalie  won’t.” 

“Oh,  my;  listen  to  his  impudence!”  exclaimed  Amalie. 
“I  really  believe  the  boy  thinks  I'm  stuck  on  him.” 

“Well,  if  you  say  you  are  not,”  he  returned,  “I'll  go 
out  right  now  and  jump  into  the  lake.” 

“Look  here,  Joe,”  said  Terry,  “your  head  seems  to  be 
completely  turned.  It’s  for  the  gentleman  to  make  decla¬ 
rations,  not  the  lady.  Why  don’t  you  say  that  you  are  stuck 
on  her?” 

“I  am,  and  she  knows  it,”  replied  Joe,  “and  I’m  going 
to  stick  to  her.” 

“Now,  it’s  your  time,  Amalie!”  exclaimed  Margie,  who 
was  extremely  anxious  for  a  little  bit  of  sentimental  by¬ 
play. 

“I  iSeg  your  pardon,”  returned  the  big  blonde,  “I  choose 
my  own  time  for  making  confessions.” 

“What’s  the  matter  with  all  of  us  making  confessions?” 
suggested  Dick. 

“Have  you  one  to  make?”  Joe  asked  him. 

“Well,  I’ll  join  the  crowd  in  making  one.” 

“And  yet  you  ran  out  of  the  room  last  night  when  I  made 
a  similar  suggestion.  So  did  Fred  and  Terrv.  I  challenge 
all  three  of  you  to  face  the  music  right  now — and  it’s  no 
bluff  either.” 

“You  can’t  bluff  me,”  said  Terry. 

“Nor  me  either,”  put  in  Fred. 

“You  can  wager  all  you’ve  got  that  vou  can’t  bluff  me,” 
said  Dick. 

“Well,  I'm  bluffed,”  put  in  Mary,  running  out  of  the 
room. 

“So  am  T,”  added  Evelyn  and  Margie,  both  following 
her. 

“Well,  I’ll  be  hanged!”  exclaimed  Joe.  “Last  night  it 
was  the  boys  who  were  afraid,  and  now  it  is  the  girls.  Mv 
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girl  doesn’t  run  for  a  cent,”  and  taking  Amalie's  hand  in 
his  he  pressed  it  to  his  lips. 

The  blonde  laughed  and  blushed,  but  stood  her  ground. 

“Well,  we  are  waiting  for  the  confession/’  said  Elsie. 

“All  right.  Bring  those  three  girls  back  in  here  and  we’ll 
go  on  with  the  programme.” 

“Say,  Joe,  old  man,”  said  Rudolph,  “you  bluffed  the 
whole  crowd.” 

“Of  course  I  did.  They  have  all  three  made  great  repu¬ 
tations  as  bluffers,  but  they  are  blulfed  this  time.” 

The  three  boys  followed  the  girls  out,  and  had  a  good 
deal  of  fun  at  their  expense,  until  it  was  interrupt^  by  two 
young  ladies  coming  in  froiaone  of  the  other  cottages. 

They  were  going  to  leave  the  next  day  to  return  to  their 
homes,  and  wanted  to  say  good-bye  to  them. 

“Why,  we  are  going  to-morrow,  too,”  said  Margie,  “but 
we’ll  return  to  be  here  during  the  carnfval  week.” 

“We  will,  too,”  said  the  visitors.  “We  wouldn't  miss 
that  for  anything.” 

“Let  me  make  a  suggestion  to  you  ladies,”  said  Fred, 
“and  that  is  that  you  get  up  a  skating  uniform.  I  think  it 
would  be  a  most  beautiful  sight  to  have  all  the  young 
ladies  of  the  cottages  along  the  shore  to  agree  upon  a  cos¬ 
tume,  every  one  alike.  There  will  be  some  thirty  or  forty 
of  them,  and  they  would  attract  a  great  deal  of  attention.” 

“Then,  we’d  better  agree  upon  that  at  once,”  suggested 
Evelyn.  “Nearly  half  the  cottagers  have  already  gone 
home;  but  if  those  who  are  still  here  will  come  to  an  under¬ 
standing  about  it,  we  can  inform  the  others  by  letter.” 

“Well,”  said  one  of  the  visitors,  “three  or  four  families 
leave  to-morrow,  and  we’d  better  send  word  to  them  this 
evening.” 

“What’s  the  matter  with  our  calling  on  them  to-night?” 
Joe  asked,  “and  if  they  can't  agree  upon  a  uniform,  let 
them  appoint  a  committee  to  attend  to  that  and  notifv 

them.” 

The  suggestion  was  accepted,  and  a  little  later  the  entire 
party  started  out  to  visit  the  families  who  were  yet  there". 


CHAPTER  VII. 

FEARNOT  AND  TIIE  CONTRACTOR. 

The  question  of  uniforms  for  the  lady  skaters  at  New  Era 
wns  settled,  after  an  hour  or  so,  to  their  entire  satisfaction, 
after  which  they  took  leave  of  each  other.  Fearnot’s  party 
returned  to  their  cottage  to  make  preparations  to  leave  for 
Fredonia  and  New  York  the  next  day. 

Mose  was  to  go  direct  to  Dedham  Lake  to  get  the  cottage 
there  ready  for  them,  carrying  a  letter  from  Fearnot  to  the 
superintendent. 

lie  left  them  at  Utica  and  they  went  on  to  Fredonia. 

They  remained  over  a  couple  of  days  there.  Rudolph  and 
his  wife  stopped  at  the  hotel;  whilst  Amalie  and  Margie 
were  Evelyn’s  guests. 

At  the  end  of  that  time  Dick  escorted  Margie  down  to 


New  York,  where  he  remained  a  couple  of  days  with  the 
Gales  and  Innesses,  who  were  tilling  an  engagement  at  a 
theatre  in  Brooklyn. 

Fred,  Joe  and  Rudolph,  accompanied  by  Amalie  and 
Elsie,  then  left  for  Dedham  Lake. 

When  they  reached  Ashton  they  found  it  considerably  . 
improved.  It  had  taken  on  quite  a  boom.  Many  houses 
that  had  not  had  a  coat  of  paint  in  ten  years  looked  bright 
and  new.  The  settlement  around  the  Dedham  Lake  was  • 
the  sole  cause  of  it,  as  the  cottagers  drove  into  town  every 
day  over  the  splepdid  boulevard  that  Fearnot  had  ordered 
built  there.  There  was  nothing  like  it  in  the  State  unless  it 
was  the  drive  in  New  York  along  the  Harlem. 

“What  a  quaint  little  town  it  is,”  remarked  Amalie,  as 
they  drove  up  to  the  hotel  in  the  new  omnibus,  which  the  * 
proprietor  of  the  Ashton  House  had  recently  bought. 

“Oh,  wait  till  you  see  the  lake!”  said  Elsie,  who  had 
visited  the  place  twice  before. 

“It  can’t  be  more  beautiful  than  the  lake  at  Ned  Era.” 

“It’s  just  as  beautiful,”  said  Elsie,  “but  it  is  much 
smaller.  It’s  only  a  half  mile  across  it,  but  the  water  is  as 
clear  as  crystal,  and  very  cold  and  sweet.  While  it  has 
hills  all  round  it,  it  also  has  a  beautiful  sandy  beach,  which 
the  lake  at  Newr  Era  hasn't,  and  it’s  full  of  fish,  too.” 

The  party  received  a  hearty  welcome  from  the  landlord  , 
of  the  Ashton  House  and  his  clerk. 

In  a  very  few  minutes  citizens  began  dropping  in  to  see 
Fearnot,  for  he  was  very  popular  there,  and  they  were  all  ‘ 
glad  to  meet  him. 

The  Welborn  family  were  still  there,  as  they  were  gen¬ 
erally  the  last  of  the  summer  visitors  to  leave  the  place. 
The  two  sisters  were  extremely  demonstrative  in  their  wel¬ 
come  of  Fred,  Joe  and  Elsie. 

They  didn’t  know  the  latter  had  been  married. 

Amalie  was  a  great  attraction.  Her  splendid  physique 
and  queenly  bearing  were  quite  a  surprise  to  all  the  young 
people  in  the  town. 

Of  course  the  two  boys  had  many  questions  to  face,  and 
they  answered  them  as  well  as  they  could. 

Many  inquiries  were  made  after  Mary,  Evelyn  and  Mar¬ 
gie.  I 

The  next  day  they  drove  out  to  the  lake,  where  they 
found  that  Mose  had  everything  in  readiness  for  them. 

About  half  the  cottagers  were  still  there. 

“Oh,  what  a  lovely  place  it  is!”  exclaimed  Amalie,  as 
she  sat  out  on  the  rear  piazza  of  the  cottage  and  gazed  over 
the  beautiful  little  lake. 

“I  sometimes  think  it  is  a  prettier  place  than  New  Era,” 
remarked  Fred,  “for  these  hills  are  almost  mountains,  and 

ii  _ 

irom  several  places  you  can  have  some  magnificent  long  * 
distance  views.  Here  the  driveway  around  the  lake  is  be¬ 
hind  the  cottages,  instead  of  along  the  water's  edge.  The 
beautiful  white  beach  is  unequalled  anywhere  except  on 
the  seashore.  Every  cottage  has  a  boat  and  a  bathing 
house.  You  can  get  in  the  boat  out  there,  row  out  a  little 
distance  and  catch  fish  enough  for  twenty  people  to  eat  in-, 
side  of  twenty  minutes.” 
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While  Fred  was  talking  to  Amalie  the  two  Dedham  girls 
came  down  to  the  cottage  to  see  them. 

,  They  were  introduced  to  Amalie  and  Rudolph.  Elsie 
they  had  met  before. 


! 


•‘Why  didn  r  Miss  Fearnot  and  AE iss  Oleott  come  up  with 
you?"  the  elder  of  the  two  sisters  asked  of  Fred. 

“Because  they  had  been  away  from  home  all  the  sum¬ 
mer,  and  as  we  are  not  going  to  stay  very  long,  they  pre¬ 
ferred  to  stay  at  home.”  * 

“I’m  sorry  for  that,”  said  the  younger  sister.  “We  think 
them  the  sweetest  girls  we  ever  met.” 

“They  couldn't  be  any  sweeter,”  he  laughed.  “But  Miss 
Snyder  here  is  just  as  sweet  as  they  are,  and.  there  is  a  great 
deal  more  of  her.”  ^  x 

“Miss  Dedham,”  said  Amalie,  “both  of  you  know  Mr. 
Fearnot,  so  don’t  mind  what  he  says.  He  never  lets  slip  an 
opportunity  to  tease  the  ladies.” 

“Oh,  yes!  We  know  him  well.  He  does  tease  a  good 
deal,  but  we  have  a  jolly  time  whenever  he  comes  up  here. 
He  teases  the  girls  and  fights  with  the  boys  just  to  keep 
things  lively.” 

“Yes,  he  has  that  reputation  everywhere.  At  New  Era; 
out  in  Colorado,  and  now  I  see  it  is  tlje  same  here.” 

“Oh,  Mr.  Jencks  is  just  as  bad!”  said  the  younger  Ded¬ 
ham  girl,  and  so  is  Mr.  Oleott  and  Mr.  Duncan.” 

The  two  sisters  greatly  admired  Amalie,  for  she  seemed 
'  to  be  what  they  had  always  thought  a  real  queen  looked. 

“Now,  you  ladies  amuse  yourselves,”  said  Fred,  “while  I 
look  after  the  business  that  brought  me  out  here.  Joe, 
what’s  the  matter  with  you  and  Rudolph  rowing  them  out 
in  the  lake  and  let  them  catch  some  fish.” 

“All  right;  we  will,”  said  Joe. 

Fred  then  left,  and  went  in  Search  of  Mr.  Dedham,  who, 
one  of  the  girls  said,  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  lake  look- 
-  ing  after  some  cottages  over  there  which  had  been  left  in 
his  charge  by  their  owners. 

He  found  the  old  man  with  his  son,  Billie,  putting  the 
premises  of  a  wealthy  cottage  owner  in  shape  for  the  com¬ 
ing  winter. 


“Hello!  Hello!”  exclaimed  the  old  man  when  he  saw 
him.  “Why  didn’t  you  let  me  know  you  were  coming  out 
this  morning?  I  would  have  gone  in  after  you.” 

“Didn’t  want  to  put  you  to  any  trouble,”  said  Fred,  shak¬ 
ing  hands  with  him,  and  then  turning  to  the  youth,  now 
about  eighteen  years  of  age,  he  said : 

“How  are  you  getting  along,  Billie.''” 

“  Fine,”  said  the  boy. 

“Had  any  more  fights?” 

“ Gosh,  no!”  he  replied.  “They  don’t  bother  me  any 


more.” 

“f..  that  so?  Then  you  are  not  having  any  fun.” 

J  “Not  much.  They  found  out  I  can  lick  them,  and  don’t 

tackle  rne  any  more.” 

“Well,  you  see  how  it  is.  When  they  find  out  a  fellow 

('t\u  t hV.i’  care  of  himself  they  keep  shy  of  him.  But  you 

wan?  to  hs-  earefuJ  and  not*pick  a  fight  with  anybody;  but 

* 


when  they  pick  one  with  you,  make  it  a  rule  to  thrash 
them.” 

“That’s  just  what  he  does,”  said  the  old  man,  who  seemed 
to  be  quite  proud  of  his  son’s  fighting  abilities. 

“Have  you  had  any  trouble  with  any  of  your  neighbors 
lately,  Mr.  Dedham?” 

“Not  much.  They  found  out  that  it  pays  for  them  to 
behave  themselves.” 

“How  about  the  fishing?” 

“I  let  them  fish  sometimes,  when  they  ask  for  permission 
to  do  so  in  the  right  sort  of  way.”  , 

“That’s  right.  Be  sure  you  make  them  recognize  a  man’s 
right  to  control  his  own  property.  But  what’s  the  matter 
with  the  superintendent  up  here?” 

“He  has  had  some  trouble  with  Mr.  Holland,  the^con- 
tractor,  I  believe.” 

“What’s  it  about?” 

“The  superintendent  says  that  Holland  wants  to  use  a 
part  of  the  boulevard  as  a  lumberyard,  and  he  objected 
to  it.” 

“Well,  tell  me  what  vou  know  about  it.” 

“I  know  very  little  about  it,  Mr.  Fearnot.  I  didn’t  see 
or  hear  the  quarrel  myself,  but  I  hear  they  came  almost  to 
blows.  Holland  refused  to  remove  the  lumber  when  the 
superintendent  asked  him  to  do  so,  and  when  he  attempted 
to  do  it  himself  the  workmen  interfered  to  prevent  him.” 

“Why  didn’t  the  superintendent  have  them  arrested  for 
trespass  ?” 

“I  asked  him  that  myself,”  replied  Dedham,  “but  he 
said  he  thought  it  best  to  wait  till  you  came  up.” 

“Where  is  the  superintendent?” 

“I  don’t  know.  I  haven’t  seen  him  this  morning.” 

“Is  there  plenty  of  tfoom  on  the  premises,  where  he  is 
building  the  cottage,  for  him  to  pile  up  the  lumber  on?” 

“Yes;  it  is  the  same  size  lot  as  the  others;  but  I  don’t 
know  whether  it  is  the  contractor  or  the  foreman  who  is 
responsible  for  having  the  lumber  piled  up  on  the  drive¬ 
way.” 

“Well,  I’ll  see  the  superintendent  and  get  his  side  of  the 
story;  so  if  you  can  find  him,  send  him  down  to  the  cot¬ 
tage.” 

With  that  Fred  returned,  accompanied  by  the  old  man, 
and  reached  the  cottage  in  time  to  partake  of  one  of  Mose’s 
exquisite  fish  dinners.  v 

After  the  meal  he  asked  Joe  to  walk  over  to  the 'store 
with  him. 

Joe  did  so,  and  the  merchant  and  several  of  the  cot¬ 
tagers  gave  them  both  a  hearty  welcome. 

The  store  was  the  general  resort  for  everybody  there,  for 
it  was  a  grocery,  dry  goods  and  drug  store  combined. 

They  had  not  been  there  more  than  twenty  minutes  be¬ 
fore  the  superintendent  came  in,  shook  hands  with  them 
and  remarked : 

“I  hear  you  are  looking  for  me,  Mr.  Fearnot.” 

“Yes;  I  told  Dedham  to  tell  you  1  wanted  to  see  you.  If 
you’ll  come  back  to  the^cottage  with  me  I’ll  have  a  little 
talk  with  you.” 

They  left  the  store  together,  and  before  they  reached  the 
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cottage  t lie  superintendent  had  told  his  side  of  the  story 
of  the  trouble  between  himself  and  Contractor  Holland. 

“They  had  the  whole  driveway  choked  up  with  lumber 
before  1  knew  anything  about  it,”  he  explained.  “None  of 
the  cottagers  could  pass  the  place  without  driving  out  into 
the  bushes  to  get  around  the  obstruction.  I  told  the  fore¬ 
man  he  must  move  it  over  on  to  the  premises  of  the  man 
for  whom  he  was  building  the  cottage.  He  very  gruffly 
suggested  that  I  go  where  snow  and  ice  are  never  known. 
I  then  went  to  Mr.  Holland  about  it,  and  he  suggested  if  I 
would  attend  to  my  business  he  would  attend  to  his.  I 
hired  a  man  t lien  to  help  me  remove  the  lumber,  but  the 
foreman,  backed  by  half  a  dozen  of  his  workmen,  came 
up  and  threatened  to  throw  us  into  the  lake  if  I  didn’t  stop 
and  get  away  from  there,  and  that’s  the  way  the  matter 
stands  now.” 

“All  right;  I'll  go  over  and  see  both  the  contractor  and 
foreman,  and  hear  what  they  have  to  say  about  it.” 

“  I  told  him  you  would  be  here  in  a  day  or  two,  and  the 
contractor  remarked  that  you  had  nothing  to  do  with  him, 
as  he  was  not  working  for  you  at  all.” 

Fred  said  nothing  farther  except  to  invite  the  superin¬ 
tendent  to  meet  him  at  his  cottage  a  half  hour  later. 

Then  he  went  to  the  store,  and  asked  Joe  to  come  with 
him. 

Of  course  Joe  accompanied  him  back  to  the  cottage, 
where  he  met  the  superintendent  and  old  man  Dedham. 
The  latter  was  asked  to  go  and  get  three  or  four  men  to 
assist  him  in  removing  the  lumber,  and  a  half  hour  later  the 
men  showed  up. 

A  few  minutes  later  the  big,  brawny  workman  whom  he 
had  hired  as  a  watchman  the  year  before  showed  up. 

The  fellow  was  very  glad  to  see  Fearnot. 

“You  are  just  the  man  I  wanted,  Hooley,”  he  said,  as  he 
shook  hands  with  him.  “I  want  you  to  go  with  me  around 
to  where  Holland's  men  are  at  work.  There  may  be  a  little 
trouble  over  there.” 

“I  believe  they  want  a  little  trouble,”  returned  Iloolev. 


“It's  a  sassv  lot,  they  are.” 


“Wo71  T  don’t  want  anv  trouble.  They  refused  to  take 
the  lumber  off  the  driveway,  and  if  they  don't  remove  it.  I'll 
have  it  done;  but  you’d  better  wait  at  Dedham’s  house,  all 
of  you,  until  I  first  see  about  it.” 

Fred  and  Joe  then  went  around  to  where  the  men  were 
at  work. 

He  asked  one  of  them  if  Mr.  Holland  was  about. 

“Xo;  he  isn't  here,”  said  the  man. 

“Has  he  been  here  this  morning?” 

“Yes;  hut  he  went  away  again.  The  foreman  is  here, 
though.” 

“Where  is  he?” 

'1  In*  workman  pointed  out  the  foreman  to  him,  and  Fred 
went  over  to  where  he  was,  directing  some  work  that  was 
going  on. 

“Are  you  the  foreman  here?”  he  asked  him. 

“Yes;  I  have  charge  of  this  work,”  and  he  looked  at 
Fred  from  head  to  feet,  as  if  trying  to  size  him  up.  or 


wondering  what  business  it  was  of  his  whether  he  was  thfl 
foreman  or  not. 

“My  name  is  Fearnot,”  said  Fred.  “Fm  the  owner  of 
this  lake,  and  all  the  property  here  except  that  which  has 
been  sold  to  cottagers.  My  superintendent  has  written 
that  you  are  using  the  driveway  as  a  lumber  yard  against^ 
his  protest,  and  refuse  to  remove  the  obstructions.  I 
come  over  here  to  find  out  why  you  do  that.” 

“Because  it  is  more  convenient  for  us  to  handle  the  lum¬ 
ber  there  than  anywhere  else,”  replied  the  foreman. 

“And  by  using  it  you  force  the  cottagers  to  drive  out  into 
the  woods  in  order  to  get  around  it,”  rcVnarked  P’red. 

“I  haven’t  heard  any  of  them  complain  of  it.” 

“They  did  complain  to  the  superintendent,  and  he  says 
that  you  told  him  to  go  where  there  is  neither  ice  or  snow 
all  the  year  around.  Every  other  lot  here,  you  notice,  is  a 
vacant  one — lots  that  I  have  reserved  to  be  disposed  of  in 
the  future.  You  are  at  liberty  to  use  any  of  them  for  vour 
lumber  while  the  work  is  going  on,  blit  it  must  be  removed 
from  the  driveway,  which  is  my  private  property  for  the 
use  of  the  cottagers.” 

“Well,  I'd  like  to  know  if  I  am  not  using  it  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  one  of  the  cottagers?  I’m  building  a  house  for  one 
of  them.”  J  I 

“Yes;  so  you  are;  But  you  are  depriving  all  the  other  cot¬ 
tagers  from  the  pleasure  of  a  drive  around  the  lake.  You 
are  the  first  one  who  has  done  that,  notwithstanding  about 
fifty  cottages  have  been  built  here  within  the  last  two  years.. 
The  lumber  must  be  removed  at  once,  to  either  or  both  the 
vacant  lots,  where  it  will  not  be  an  obstruction  on  the  drive¬ 
way.” 

“  I  won’t  move  it,”  said  the  foreman  very  bluntly.  “  Hero 
comes  Mr.  Holland  now.  You'd  better  speak  to  him 
about  it.” 

Holland  came  up  and  the  foreman  went  on  with  his  work. 

Fred  at  once  spoke  to  Holland  about  it,  without  intro¬ 
ducing  himself,  for  he  had  never  met  the  contractor  before. , 

“What  business  is  it  of  yours?”  Holland  asked  him. 

“It’s  my  personal  business.  I  own  this  lake  and  all  the 
property  except  that  which  has  been  sold  to  cottage  owners.” 

“Are  you  Fearnot?” 

^  es;  that  s  my  name.  \our  foreman  has  obstructed  the 
driveway  here  and  refuses  to  remove  the  lumber.  There’s 
a  vacant  lot  on  either  side  of  the  cottage  belonging  to  me 
which  >ou  can  use  just  as  all  the  other  contractors  have 
done.  Some  of  the  cottagers  have  complained  to  the  super¬ 
intendent,  who  reports  to  me  that  both  you  and  your  fore¬ 
man  flatly  refuse  to  remove  it.” 

“Well,  I  haven't  heard  any  complaint.” 

"  Did n  t  the  superintendent  complain  to  you  ?” 

‘M  ell.  that’s  all  the  complaint  that  I’ve  heard.”  1 

Mcll,  I  m  sure  that  ought  to  lx*  sufficient.  He  is  my 

representative  here.” 

“More  than  half  the  cottagers  have  gone  home,  ami  1, 
d'ui  t  see  that  we  are  interfering  with  anybody  at  all.1' 

Xow,  see  here,  Mr,  Holland.  The  foreman  savs  he  use" 
the  driveway  because  it  is  more  convenient  than  to  u«*  th> 
vi.  ant  lots  on  either  side  of  it;  hut  vou’fl  noti 
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up;x  r  side  there  that  every  vehicle  passing  this  way  has 
been  forced  to  drive  out  into  the  bushes.  The  lumber  must 
be  removed  at  once,  for  it  is  an  obstruction,  and  a  very  ugly 

one  at  that.” 

“It's  doing  no  harm  where  it  is,  and  I'll  not  stop  my  men 
from  their  work  to  remove  it." 

“Then  I'll  have  it  removed  at  your  expense.” 

“I  guess  not.”  returned  Holland.  “1  pay  no  bills  that  I 
don't  contract  myself,  nor  will  I  allow  you  or  any  other  man 
to  interfere  with  my  business.” 

“I^p  you  refuse  to  remove  it?” 

“I  do,”  was  the  emphatic  reply. 

Whereupon  Fred  turned  and  signalled  to  Mr.  Dedham, 
the  superintendent,  and  the  four  hired  men  who  were  on  the 
other  side  of  the  lake,  and  they  at  once  started  around  to 

join  him. 

When  they  reached  there  Fred  remarked  to  the  con- 
tractor : 

“It’s  not  at  all  necessary  for  me  to  appeal  to  the  law  to 
remove  such  obstructions  from  my  property.  There  is  no 
dispute  between  us  about  the  ownership  of  this  property ;  so 
I  intend  to  remove  it  at  once,  and  hold  you  responsible  for 
the  expense.” 

“I’ll  shoot  the  first  man  who  picks  up  a  piece  of  lumber,” 
said  the  contractor. 

“No,  you  won’t;  for  I'll  shoot  first  and  that  will  be  the 
end  of  you.  Now,  superintendent,  put  your  men  to  work.” 

Holland  attempted  to  draw  a  weapon,  and  Fred  promptly 
covered  him  with  his  revolver,  saying  at  the  same  time : 

“If  you  attempt  to  draw  your  gun  you’ll  get  a  bullet 
through  you.” 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  LITTLE  TROUBLE  AT  DEDHAM  LAKE. 

The  contractor  was  dumbfounded  at  finding  himself  cov¬ 
ered  by  Fearnot’s  revolver.  He  dared  not  draw  his  hands 
away  from  his  pistol  pocket,  for  he  had  heard  many  stories 
about  Fearnot’s  courage,  as  well  as  his  ability  to  take  care 
of  himself.  The  workmen  in  the  cottage,  on  seeing  his  pre¬ 
dicament,  ran  out,  eight  in  all,  led  by  the  foreman. 

“Let  that  lumber  alone!”  the  foreman  yelled  at  Dedham 
and  his  hired  men. 

“Look  out  there,”  sung  out  Joe,  drawing  his  revolver. 
“The  man  who  interferes  will  get  a  bullet.” 

“If  you  fellows  think  that  a  man  hasn’t  the  right  to 
protect  hi-  own  property  in  this  country  you  don’t  know 
enough  to  go  in  when  it  rains,”  said  Fred.  “Every  one  of 
you  know  that  that  lumber  is  piled  up  on  my  property.  I’m 
having  it  removed  because  you  refused  to  have  it  done  your¬ 
self.” 

“  Fearnot,  I’ll  have  the  law  on  you  for  this,”  said  Hol¬ 
land. 

“All  right.  1  would  have  appealed  to  the  law  myself  il 
\\  wa-n’t  for  the  dejay.  1  haven’t  time  to  stay  here  to  get  a 


decision  on  the  matter.  I'll  have  it  removed  myself  and 
then  enjoin  you  against  putting  it  back  there.” 

“Say,  boss,”  said  the  foreman,  “what's  the  matter  with 
letting  us  tackle  him  ?” 

“Do  it  without  his  permission,”  suggested  Joe. 

Holland  was  so  angry  he  couldn’t  speak,  but  the  foreman 
and  several  of  the  workmen  poured  out  a  volley  of  abuse 
upon  the  two  boys. 

“Say,  foreman,”  said  Joe,  “what’s  the  matter  with  your 
laying  down  that  hatchet  you  have  in  your  hand,  and  I'll 
hand  my  revolver  over  to  Officer  Hooley  ?  Then  we’ll  have 
a  little  scrap  with  nature’s  weapons.” 

“That  suits  me,”  said  the  foreman,  throwing  down  his 
hatchet. 

“Here,  Hooley,  take  my  gun,”  said  Joe,  “and  the  first 
one  who  attempts  to  interfere,  give  him  a  bullet.” 

“That  I  will,”  said  Hooley  as  he  took  the  weapon. 

“Now,  come  on,  foreman,  and  let  me  see  if  you  are  as 
sassy  with  your  fists  as  you  are  with  your  tongue.” 

“I'm  a  thousand  times  better  with  them,”  said  the  fore¬ 
man,  making  a  rush  at  him,  with  the  evident  intention  of 
grinding  up  Jencks  inside  of  ten  or  twenty  seconds. 

He  had  pluck  enough  and  strength,  too,  but  he  was  away 
off  in  the  science  of  sparring.  Joe  had  no  end  of  fun  with 
him.  He  knocked  him  down  five  or  six  times. 

“What’s  the  matter  with  you?”  Joe  asked  him.  “You 
can  do  better  by  standing  off  and  sassing  a  fellow.  You 
may  be  a  good  carpenter  and  a  good  foreman,  but,  really, 
you  couldn’t  fight  a  mosquito.” 

The  foreman  started  back  as  if  with  the  intention  of 
getting  possession  of  his  hatchet,  but  Joe  chased  him,  caught 
him,  and  a  rough  and  tumble  fight  ensued.  It  was  what 
the  foreman  wanted,  for  up  to  that  moment  he  hadn’t  been 
able  to  get  his  hands  on  him,  but  inside  half  a  minute  he 
yelled : 

“Enough.” 

“All  right.  Remember  the  lesson  now,  will  you?”  Then 
turning  to  the  astonished  workmen,  he  called  out : 

“Any  of  you  fellows  want  to  try  it  now?” 

“Yes;  I  do,”  said  another,  who  had  quite  a  reputation 
among  his  companions  as  a  rough  and  tumble  fighter;  but 
he  came  out  even  worse  than  his  foreman  did,  for  while  the 
other  got  a  pair  of  blackened  eyes  and  several  tremendous 
thumps  on  his  solar  plexus,  he  got  his  nose  smashed  and  his 
jaw  dislocated. 

“What  in  thunder  did  vou  do  that  for,  Joe?”  Fred  asked. 

“Because  he  put  his  jaw  in  my  way.  He  was  more  sassy 
than  the  foreman  was.  Now  he  can’t  tell  what  his  name  is.” 

The  fellow  was  holding  his  jaw  and  prancing  around  in 
an  agony  of  pain. 

“Hold  my  gun,  Joe,”  said  Fred,  “and  I'll  fix  his  jaw  back 
for  him.” 

The  workman  was  willing  enough  to  have  it  done,  and,  by 
a  dexterous  pressure  of  both  thumbs  on  the  dislocated  jaw, 
he  forced  it  back  into  the  socket. 

Instead  of  thanking  him  for  it,  he  poured  out  a  torrent 
of  abuse  and  insult  upon  the  heads  of  both  of  them. 

“Here,  lot  mo  knock  that  mouth  open  again,”  said  Joe, 
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starting  towards  the  follow,  who  retreated  behind  his  com¬ 
panions. 

“Now,  Mr.  Holland,”  said  Fred,  “what  are  you  going  to 
do  about  this  thing?  Have  I  got  to  stay  here  to  protect  my 
men,  or  will  you  let  them  go  on  with  the  work  unmo¬ 
lested  ?” 

“  L 'll  have  you  arrested,”  was  the  reply. 

“All  right.  But  that  doesn’t  answer  the  question.  Will 
you  let  them  move  that  lumber  unmolested  ?” 

“No;  1  won’t,”  was  the  blunt  reply. 

“All  right.  I’ll  camp  here  to  protect  them.” 

The  contractor  saw  that  he  was  in  a  fix  and  ordered  his 
men  to  return  to  their  work. 

Fred  and  Joe  took  seats  on  a  boulder  of  rock  on  the  upper 
side  of  the  driveway,  and  watched  the  work  going  on. 

“Holland,  you’d  better  complete  this  job  yourself,”  Fred 
called  to  the  contractor,  “for  you’ll  have  to  pay  the  wages 
of  these  men.” 

“Not  on  your  life,”  was  the  reply. 

“Well,  I’ll  tell  you  what  I'll  do.  ) I’ll  bet  you  a  hundred 

dollars  for  everv  dollar  the  bill  amounts  to  that  vou  will  do 

%/  «/ 

it,  for  the  law  will  compel  you  to  do  so.  You  placed  an  ob¬ 
struction  upon  another’s  property  and  refused  to  remove  it. 
I  asked  you  in  the  presence  of  witnesses  to  do  so,  and  that 
makes  a  clear  case  against  vou.” 

O  ft/ 

“I  guess  I  can  make  a  case  against  you,  too,  for  assault.” 

“Whom  did  I  assault?”  Fred  asked. 

“Me.  You  drew  your  gun  on  me.” 

“That’s  all  right.  The  law  holds  that  when  another 
threatens  to  shoot  the  other  is  justified  in  drawing  and 
getting  the  drop  on  him.  You  arc  old  enough  to  know 
something  about  a  man’s  natural  rights;  yet  it  seems  that 
you  don’t.” 

“\ou  wait  and  see,”  returned  the  contractor. 

“All  right.  I  will.  I’m  always  careful  to  respect  other 
people’s  rights,  and  I  see  to  it  that  they  respect  mine.  Now, 
I'm  going  to  return  to  my  cottage  and  leave  Officer 
llooley  here,  who  represents  the  law,  and  if  any  of  you  in¬ 
terfere  with  him  you’ll  find  yourselves  up  against  the  law. 
llooley,  if  any  of  these  fellows  interfere  with  you,  let  him 
have  your  club.  If  more  than  one  of  them  tackle  you.  use 
the  gun.  Come  ahead,  Joe,”  and  he  turned  to  leave  the 
place. 

% 

In  less  than  ten  minutes  the  workmen  attacked  those 
who  were  removing  the  lumber,  and  a  free  fight  ensued. 

Fred  and  Joe  hurried  back  to  take  part  in  the  fun.  with 
the  result  that  four  of  the  workingmen,  including  the  fore¬ 
man,  were  captured,  their  hands  tied  behind  them,  and  the 
others  surrendered. 

“Now,  Mr.  Holland,”  said  Fred,  “we  are  going  to  take 
these  men  over  to  \shton.  where  they  will  be  looked  up 
until  you  give  bail  for  them,  or  else  they  will  remain  there 
until  tried.” 

“All  right.  I'll  go  along,  and  see  what  virtue  there  is  in 
the  law  made  to  protect  honest  men  from  being  interfered 
with  when  working  for  a  living.” 

A  couple  of  wagons  were  procured  and  the  prisoners  taken 
over  to  Ashton,  where  they  were  turned  over  to  the  sheriff. 


The  contractor  offered  bail  for  them,  and  the  judge  of 
the  County  Court  said  he  would  hear  the  cases  the  next  day 
at  ten  o’clock. 

S  Fred  consulted  his  lawyer,  who  attended  to  all  his  legal 
business  there,  and  the  latter  told  him  he  had  done  nothing 
more  than  what  was  right. 

“Holland  can  make  a  charge  against  you,  though,  of 
carrying  concealed  weapons.” 

“Yes;  but  he  had  one  himself,”  laughed  Fred.  “I  can 
pay  the  fine  as  well  as  he  can.” 

“Then  I  guess  he  won’t  make  such  a  charge.”  * 

“No;  I  don’t  think  he  will  either.” 

The  men  in  the  lockup  became  very  clamorous  for  their 
libertv,  but  thev  were  told  that  thev  would  have  to  remain 
there  over  night,  and  they  did. 

The  next  morning,  at  ten  o’clock,  they  were  taken  before 
the  judge  to  make  application  for  bail. 

“Say,  judge,”  said  Fred,  “what’s  the  matter  with  trying 
the  cases  against  them  now  and  end  the  matter?” 

“Are  the  defendants  ready  for  trial?”  the  judge  asked. 

Each  one  of  them  said  that  he  was. 

The  contractor  had  secured  the  services  of  Lawyer  Car¬ 
ter,  Fearnot’s  old  enemy,  and  the  hearing  began  at  once. 

Fred  told  hig  story,  and  was  followed  by  the  superin¬ 
tendent,  Officer  Hooley  and  Mr.  Dedham,  making  a  pretty 
clear  case  against  them. 

The  prisoners  told  different  stories,  saying  they  did  noth¬ 
ing  except  obey  the  orders  of  their  employer,  and  that  per¬ 
sonally  they  were  not  responsible  for  placing  the  lumber  on 
the  driveway. 

V 

“You  are  not  on  trial  for  that,”  said  Fred,  “but  for  vio¬ 
lence  and  disorderly  conduct  in  interfering  with  my  men 
who  were  removing  the  lumber.” 

That  was  something  they  hadn’t  thought  about,  and 
again  put  in  the  claim  that  they  interfered  bv  order  of  the 
foreman,  as  well  as  the  contractor. 

The  contractor  then  told  his  story  in  as  favorable  a  light 
for  his  side  as  possible.  He  flatly  contradicted  Fred  and 
Joe  in  several  instances;  but  Fearnot's  reputation  for  truth¬ 
fulness  and  straightforward  business  methods  far  out¬ 
weighed  the  contractor  and  all  his  men. 

The  judge  fined  the  contractor  fifty  dollars  and  his  work¬ 
men  five  dollars  each,  with  a  warning  to  carry  on  their 
work  on  the  premises  of  the  man  they  were  working  for. 

It  was  a  staggerer  for  the  contractor,  and  as  he  left  the 
court  room  he  threatened  to  get  even  with  Fearnot  and 
Jeneks,  if  it  took  him  a  year. 

“What’s  the  matter  with  going  outside  the  town  limits 
and  getting  even  now?”  Joe  suggested. 

“T'll  take  my  time  about  it.”  was  the  reply. 

“Well,  don't  take  too  much  time.  Time  is  money,  you 
know,  in  this  fast  age.” 

The  men  returned  to  the  lake  and  resumed  their  work. 
Fred  and  Joe  followed  a  little  later,  taking  the  Wei  born 
girls  back  with  them  to  spend  the  evening  with  Amalie  and 
Elsie. 

At  the  big  store  that  night  the  workmen  talked  about 
nothing  else  hut  the  fighting  abilities  of  young  Jeneks. 
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“On,  1  could  have  told  you  all  about  that,”  said  the  store¬ 
keeper.  **  There  are  four  of  those  boys  in  business  together, 
and  l  think  they  began  to  learn  how  to  tight  before  they 
we iv  old  enough  to  know  how  to  oornb  their  heads.” 

“He  knocked  the  foreman  right  and  left  without  getting 
a  blow  himself,"  said  one  of  the  workmen,  “and  pounded 
him  until  he  said  he  had  enough.” 

“Well,  said  another  workman,  “I'd  like  to  know  what 
right  he  had  to  come  around  there  and  interfere  with  Mr. 
Holland's  work.” 

“Say,”  a  citizen  asked,  “what  right  had  Holland  to  make 
a  lumber  yard  of  another  man’s  premises  ?  That’s  the  ques¬ 
tion  you  want  to  ask.” 

“Well,  it  seems  to  me  that  if  Fearnot  sold  the  land  to  a 
customer  he  ought  to  let  him  have  elbow  room  when  he  is 
building  the  house.” 

“Yes;  I  understand  he  offered  a  vacant  lot  on  each  side 
so  he  could  have  all  the  elbow  room  needed,  but  he  made 
the  mistake  of  blocking  up  the  highway,  which,  to  say  the 
least,  was  a  display  of  considerable  gall,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  cheek  of  refusing  to  move  it  when  requested  to  do  so 
by  the  owner.” 

The  next  day^Fred  instructed  his  lawyer  to  issue  an  at¬ 
tachment  against  money  owing  Holland  by  the  man  for 
whom  he  was  building  the  cottage,  to  the  amount  of  the  ex¬ 
pense  incurred  in  removing  the  lumber  from  the  drive¬ 
way,  after  which  he  proceeded  to  devote  a  few  days  to  the 
entertainment  of  his  guests. 

They  went  out  rowing  and  fishing  every  day;  had  dances 
in  the  evening  and  music  whenever  they  wanted  it. 

The  Welborn  sisters  remained  with  them,  and  it  was  a 
picnic  all  round. 

At  the  end  of  another  week  the  little  party  broke  up  and 
returned  to  Ashton,  where  they  spent  a  couple  of  days  at  the 
old  hotel.  \ 

The  last  evening  they  were  there  nearly  a  hundred  young 
people  got  up  a  reception  for  the  party,  at  which  Amalie 
was  the  center  of  attraction.  The  young  men  admired  her, 
and  the  girls  loved  her  for  her  gentleness  and  amiability. 
She  had  a  kind  word  for  every  one,  and  sang  and  played  for 
their  amusement,  without  a  thought  of  herself  at  all. 

Many  of  them  remarked  how  much  she  was  like  Miss 
Olcott  in  that  respect. 

The  next  morning  they  took  the  train  for  New  Era, 

where  thev  found  Dick  and  Terry  anxiously  awaiting  them. 
«/ 

“Look  here,  Fred,”  said  Terry,  “when  you  go  off  again, 
leave  Mose  behind,  if  you  please.  We  have  had  to  take  our 
meals  up  at  Quinn’s  and  make  up  our  own  beds  at  the  cot¬ 
tage.” 

“I  know  what’s  the  matter  with  you,”  laughed  Joe. 
“Mose’s  cooking  has  spoiled  you  altogether.  You  want  to 
camp  out  a  while  and  cook  your  own  meals.” 

“That’s  all  right,”  said  Terry.  “I’m  a  better  cook  than 

you  are.” 

“Yes,  and  a  better  eater,  too,”  laughed  Joe. 

“Of  course  I  am.  I  have  better  digestion  than  you  have; 
know  a  good  thing  when  I  see  it,  when  you  don’t  know  a 
pancake  from  a  hoecake.” 


MStop  your  quarreling  now,”  said  Fred.  “Amalie  and 
Elsie  will  keep  house  for  us,  while  Mose  will  preside  over 
the  kitchen.  We’ll  have  plenty  to  do  in  arranging  for  the 
ice  carnival.  Circulars  are  to  be  printed  and  sent  out,  and 
notice  given  to  all  the  sporting  world  just  as  soon  as  the  A 
ice  is  thick  enough  for  the  race.” 

“Yes;  let’s  get  to  work  at  it,”  said  Dick,  “for  we’ve  got  a 
lot  of  corresponding  to  do.  We  want  to  make  it  as  great  a 
success  as  the  summer  sports  were.” 

“It  will  be  even  a  greater  one,”  said  Terry,  “for  at  least  a 
thousand  letters  have  come  in  within  the  last  ten  days  from 
sporting  men  in  nearly  a  dozen  States,  making  inquiries 
for  quarters  and  a  thousand  other  things.” 

“Good!  Good!  That  shows  that  it  is  well  known,  and 
that  sporting  men  will  be  here  by  thousands.” 

“You  bet  they  will,”  said  Dick,  “for  it’s  the  biggest  stake 
ever  skated  for  in  this  country.” 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  ONE  HUNDRED  MILE  RACE  BEGINS. 

Time  passed  on.  The  leaves  fell  from  the  trees,  and 
Jack  Frost  took  possession  of  the  entire  State  of  New  York. 

Everywhere  sporting  people  talked  about  the  great  skat¬ 
ing  carnival  that  was  to  take  place  at  New  Era  as  soon  as 
the  ice  was  pronounced  thick  enough. 

The  New  Era  Company  had  arranged  everything  that 
was  necessary  to  complete  success,  but,  of  course,  they  had 
to  depend  upon  Jack  Frost  to  give  them  ice  enough. 

When  the  holidays  came  there  was  a  great  fall  of  snow, 
and  a  day  or  two  later  it  turned  very  cold.  In  one  night  ice 
formed  on  the  lake  an  inch  thick. 

“Now,  if  it  will  just  keep  cold,”  said  Fred,  “for  a  week 
or  two  without  any  snow,  we’ll  be  ready  for  the  carnival 
week.  ” 

“Yes,”  said  Terry.  “I  believe  that  everything  else  is 
ready.  Evelyn  writes  that  all  of  the  cottage  girls  have  their 
costumes  ready  and  are  waiting  for  the  signal  to  put  in 
their  appearance.” 

“Good!  Glad  to  hear  that.  I’ve  got  my  own  costume 
ready.” 

“I’m  going  to  use  the  same  old  skates  I  wore  when  I  won 
the  Tee  Flyers’  ’  pennant.  They  are  the  best  I  ever  had, 
though  not  the  most  expensive  :  and  besides  that,  I  always 
had  good  luck  with  them  on  my  feet.’’ 

“Say,  ain’t  you  going  to  practice  any?”  Dick  Duncan 
asked. 

“Yes.  There’s  an  inch  of  ice  on  the  lake  now,  but  that 
wouldn’t  be  strong  enough  for  a  crowd.” 

“That  afternoon  Fred  spent  a  couple  of  hours  on  the 
ice,  whilst  Joe  Jeneks  timed  him  as  to  speed. 

A  great  many  business  men  went  down  to  the  dam  to 
watch  him.  Women  and  children  were  there,  too,  from  the 
mill  operatives’  quarters.  He  had  not  exercised  on  skates 
for  some  time,  but  he  felt  no  difference,  making,  perhaps,  as 
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good  speed  as  he  had  ever  been  able  to.  But  he  knew  that 
he  did  lack  exercise  in  the  way  oi  training  to  toughen  his 
muscles,  so  he  spent  several  hours  daily  training  for  a  week. 

The  girls  had  come  up  again  from  Fredonia  and  New 
York  City,  each  with  her  beautiful  costume,  to  be  worn  on 
the  day  of  the  great  race. 

The  ice  kept  getting  thicker,  and  finally  Terry  sent  out 
telegrams  in  various  directions  to  prominent  newspapers 
announcing  the  thickness  of  the  ice,  and  that  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Monday,  if  the  temperature  didn’t  change,  the 
carnival  would  open. 

Within  twenty-four  hours  people  began  arriving,  anxious 
to  secure  quarters  before  the  great  crowd  appeared. 

Nearly  all  the  hotels  were  filled  before  Saturday.  Then 
the  boarding  houses  and  cottages  began  filling  up,  and  by 
Monday  morning  only  those  who  had  secured  rooms  weeks 
before  could  find  any  quarters. 

Nearly  all  of  the  cottage  owners  were  there,  with  their 
families. 

More  than  a  hundred  sporting  men  called  on  Fearnot 
before  noon  to  ascertain  his  condition,  and  whether  or  not 
he  was  still  confident  of  winning. 

“I’m  in  good  shape,’’  he  replied,  “and,  of  course,  I  ex¬ 
pect  to  win.  Fleury  expects  the  same  thing,  I  guess,  but  if 
he  does  win  it’ll  be  after  the  hardest  day’s  work  he  ever  did 
in  his  life.” 

“Sav,  how  long  will  the  race  last?”  one  asked. 

“That’s  hard  to  say.  Four  or  five  hours,  probably.  It 
depends  a  good  deal  upon  atmospheric  conditions.” 

The  race  was  not  to  take  place  until  the  last  day  of  the 
carnival,  but  there  would  be  racing  every  day  by  champion 
skaters  from  everywhere. 

Just  as  Fred  had  predicted,  there  were  no  more  odds  of 
five  to  one  offered  by  Fleury ’s  backers.  They  had  dropped 
down  to  odds  of  two  to  one,  and  in  some  instances,  three  to 
one.  The  papers  had  been  telling  stories  of  Fred’s  wonder¬ 
ful  pluck  and  endurance. 

There  were  many  sporting  men  who  believed  in  his  luck. 
There  were  others  who  were  willing  to  back  him  on  account 
of  his  mascot. 

All  sporting  men  are  more  or  less  superstitious.  They 
believe  in  all  sort  of  omens,  and  good  and  bad  luck. 

The  carnival  opened  at  noon  on  Monday,  with  a  grand 
parade  of  skaters  the  entire  length  of  the  lake.  There  were 
nearly  a  thousand  of  them,  but  the  uniformed  girls,  who  had 
spent  the  summer  season  there,  attracted  the  attention  of 
every  orie.  Their  costumes  were  beautiful  in  the  extreme. 
They  wore  fur  caps  on  their  heads;  furs  around  their  necks 
and  shoulders,  with  crimson  skirts,  close-fitting  and  reach- 
hig  just  to  the  tops  of  their  boots.  There  were  forty-five 
of  them,  and  as  they  glided  over  the  glassy  surface  of  the 
lake,  with  Amalie  in  the  lead,  they  were  the  cynosure  of  all 
eyes.  Cheers  greeted  them  all  along  the  shore. 

rhenrcame  expert  skaters,  cutting  fancy  figures  on  the 
ice,  gayly  dressed,  accompanied  by  hundreds  of  ladies,  and 
not  an  accident  occurred  during  the  entire  parade. 

The  stakes  were  placed  exactly  thirteen  miles  apart,  and  a 
timekeeper  was  stationed  at  each  one. 


Prizes  had  been  offered  for  the  fastest  fancy  skating,  the 
most  graceful  skaters  and  many  other  kinds  not  necessary 
to  mention  here. 

Fred,  Terry,  Dick  and  Joe  accompanied  the  girls,  and  a 
jolly  time  they  had  of  it. 

It  was  a  bitterly  cold  day,  but  everybody  had  come  suit¬ 
ably  dressed  for  the  temperature.  The  sky  was  clear.  The 
sun  shone  brightly,  and  glowing  cheeks  and  sparkling  eye- 
were  seen  everywhere. 

Of  course  more  money  was  put  up  among  the  sporting 
people,  but  there  were  no  more  odds  of  five  to  one.  Many 
sporting  men  called  on  the  boys,  particularly  Terry,  Dick 
and  Joe,  to  get  their  private  opinions  about  the  race  be¬ 
tween  Fearnot  and  Fleury. 

“Well,  all  I  can  say  to  you,”  said  Terry,  “is  that  Fearnot 
is  confident  of  winning.  He  has  got  thirty  thousand  dollars 
at  stake  on  it,  and  you  can  wager  what  money  you’ve  got 
that  he  will  do  his  level  best.” 

“Oh,  he  does  that  every  time,”  said  one,  “but  he  is  up 
against  the  champion  skater  of  America  now.” 

“He  is  well  aware  of  that,”  said  Terry.  “He  expects 
Fleury  to  get  ahead  of  him  at  the  beginning,  but  thinks  he 
will  be  behind  at  the  end.” 

“Sav,  would  you  advise  me  to  back  him?”  another  asked. 

“No.  I  won’t  give  any  advice  on  that  point,  for  if  he 
should  lose  I  would  be  abused  enough  to  last  me  the  rest  of 
my  life.” 

“Well,  you  are  hacking  him  yourself,  ain’t  you?” 

“Yes;  to  the  tune  of  several  thousands,  and  I'm  sure  that 
is  enough  without  putting  up  any  advice  with  it." 

“Of  course !  Of  course !”  sung  out  several  of  them.  “A 
man’s  money  always  talks.” 

Yet  it  was  the  most  money  that  was  ever  put  up  on  a 
skating  race  in  America,  and  naturally  people  all  over  the 
the  State  watched  the  papers  with  the  greatest  eagerness. 

On  the  second  day  every  man  vrho  had  put  up  his  forfeit, 
with  the  exception  of  tvro,  deposited  the  full  amount  of  his 
bet  in  the  bank. 

The  twro  who  refused  to  do  so  preferred  to  forfeit  file 
amount  put  up  and  bet  at  smaller  odds.  By  that  means,  if 
they  won,  they  would  be  gainers,  notwithstanding  the  loss 
of  the  forfeit. 

That  afternoon  Fred  and  Evelvn,  who  was  to  be  his  mas- 
cot,  skated  around  the  lake  and  w*ere  recognized  by  thou¬ 
sands  and  vociferously  cheered.  Yet  the  majority  of  sports 
were  backing  the  Canadian. 

It  seemed  impossible  for  them  to  believe  that  he  could  be 
beaten. 

Some  one  asked  Fleury  if  he  had  a  mascot. 

“No.  I  don’t  need  one,”  he  answered.  “The  man  who 
depends  on  his  mascot  stands  the  best  chance  of  being 
beaten.  The  man  who  wins  depends  on  himself.  It's  a 
very  pretty  mascot  he  has,  but  he  has  got  to  do  the  skating." 

That  was  all  good  common  sense,  but  Fearnot 's  friend* 
had  great  faith  in  the  beautiful  mascot  who  had  so  often 
acted  in  that  capacity  for  him :  and  whenever  she  appeared 
they  greeted  her  witli  enthusiastic  cheers.  Numbers  of 
them  promised  her  beautiful  presents  if  Fearnot  won. 
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"HI  make  him  win  if  I  can,”  she  laughed,  her  eyes 
sparkling  and  cheeks  glowing. 

Instantly  she  was  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  them.  Mary 
and  Amalie  were  with  her. 

f  “Oh,  my!"  exclaimed  Mary,  “we  are  actually  prisoners. 
They  are  all  around  us  and  we  can’t  get  away.” 

“It  isn't  the  first  time  we’ve  been  hemmed  up  this  way,” 
^  laughed  Evelyn.  “But  they  are  always  our  friends.” 

“You  bet  we  are !”  sung  out  a  burly  sport,  who  overheard 
the  remark. 

“Eve  always  found  you  so,”  she  replied.  “You  are  back¬ 
ing  Mr.  Fearnot  with  your  money,  and  I'm  sure  if  he  should 
lose  the  race  none  of  you  could  regret  it  more  than  I,  no 

i  matter  how  much  vou  might  lose.” 

“He  can't  lose  if  you  are  his  mascot,”  said  another.  “I’m 
betting  my  entire  pile  on  him,  and  if  I  lose  I’ll  have  to  count 
the  crossties  all  the  way  back  to  Cleveland.” 

“You  won't  have  to  walk,”  said  Evelyn.  “You’ll  ride 
back  in  a  parlor  car.” 

The  crowd  followed  the  girls  down  to  the  starting  point 
again,  but  the  stature,  beauty  and  graceful  bearing  of  Miss 
Snyder  made  a  stunning  impression  upon  all  of  them.  But 
little  Evelyn  seemed  to  be  a  pet,  and  compliments  were 
thrown  at  her  from  all  sides.  Finally  Fred,  Terry  and  Joe 
joined  them.  Dick  was  with  Margie  somewhere  on  the  lake 

(having  a  good  time,  and  the  three  couples  started  off  in 
search  of  them. 

Somewhere  about  the  middle  of  the  lake  a  reckless  skater 
collided  with  a  couple,  causing  them  both  a  severe  fall.  The 
escort  sprang  to  his  feet  and  attacked  the  other  fellow  in  a 
very  savage  manner. 

They  were  both  plucky,  and  in  a  minute  or  two  hundreds 
of  skaters  had  gathered  around  to  look  on. 

Dick  and  Terry  dashed  up,  made  their  way  through  the 
crowd  and  separated  the  combatants. 

It  was  found  that  the  young  lady  was  severely  hurt,  and 
she  was  supported  to  the  bank  by  a  couple  of  gentlemen, 
where  she  was  taken  charge  of  by  friends,  and  escorted  to 
the  hotel  where  she  was  stopping. 

There  a  physician  attended  to  her  injuries. 

Several  others  similar  accidents  happened  later  on  in  the 
afternoon,  when  more  than  a  thousand  skaters  were  on  the 

ice. 

There  was  room  enough  for  thousands  more,  but  there 
are  always  a  few  reckless  fools  present  on  such  an  occasion. 

Of  course  none  of  them  meant  to  hurt  any  one;  yet  acci¬ 
dents  were  caused  by  carelessness  and,  in  some  instances, 

recklessness. 

i  Sometimes  one  would  slip  and  fall,  and  those  close  be- 
f  hind  him  would  fall  over  him  in  spite  of  efforts  to  avoid 

doing  so. 

Just  before  sunset  Fred  and  Evelyn  waltzed  for  nearly  a 
I ^  mile  with  a  great  crowd  *of  skaters  following  and  looking 

on  admiringly. 

Everybody  admired  the  little  beauty,  who  was  to  be  the 
u^-cot  in  the  greatest  skating  race  that  ever  occurred  in 
America.  Many  wondered  if  she  would  attempt  to  skate 


the  hundred' miles  with  him;  but  that  was  not  her  inten¬ 
tion. 

In  answer  to  inquiries  she  said  she  would  skate  with  him 
the  length  of  the  lake,  stop  at  the  first  stake  and  wait  till  he 
came  around  again  and  accompany  him  back  to  the  other. 

“Then  you  intend  to  go  at  least  fifty  miles  with  him?” 

“Indeed,  I  don’t  know!  It  will  be  a  desperate  struggle 
along  past  the  fifty  mile  run,  and  I  may  accompany  him 
only  a  mile  or  two  in  each  round.” 

Finally  the  day  came  for  the  great  race,  and  perhaps 
more  people  were  present  to  witness  it  than  had  ever  as¬ 
sembled  on  the  shores  of  the  lake  before. 

Guards  were  placed  the  entire  length  of  the  coast  to  keep 
the  ice  clear  from  other  skaters. 

The  two  champions  appeared  at  about  the  same  time,  Fred 
leading  Evelyn  by  the  hand. 

She  smiled  and  bowed  to  Fleury,  who  returned  it  with 
all  the  gallantry  of  a  courtier. 

“I’m  sorry  you  are  here,  Miss  Olcott,”  said  lie. 

“I  know  you  are,”  she  laughed,  “and  I  hope  you  will  not 
feel  hurt  with  me  if  I  should  shout  when  we  go  in  ahead  of 
you.” 

“Thank  you  again,”  he  laughed, 
you  of  my  sympathy  at  the  end  of  the  race.  That  is  why 
I  regret  your  being  present.” 

“Oh,  you  have  my  sympathy  in  advance,”  she  retorted. 

“Thank  you  again,”  he  laughed. 

“Are  you  ready?”  sung  out  a  voice  from  the  judge’s 
stand. 

“Yes,”  answered  Fred  and  Fleury. 

“Then  go.” 

They  started  off,  Evelyn’s  hand  resting  in  Fred’s  and  to¬ 
gether  they  glided  over  the  smooth  glassy  surface,  their 
speed  increasing  every  minute. 

Fleury  kept  abreast  of  them,  watching  Fred's  style,  and 
conversed  pleasantly  with  both  until  they  reached  the  stake 
at  the  head  of  the  lake,  where  he  said : 

“Please  excuse  me,  but  I  must  leave  you  now,”  and  lie 
started  down  towards  the  dam,  going  like  an  arrow. 

“My,  Fred!”  exclaimed  Evelyn,  “he  is  leaving  us  be¬ 
hind.” 

“Yes;  it’s  what  I  want  him  to  do.  He  will  probably  be 
the  eighth  of  a  mile  ahead  of  us  when  we  reach  the  other 
stake,  but  he  can’t,  keep  that  up  a  hundred  miles.  You'd 
better  stop  when  we  reach  the  other  stake  and  take  a  rest 
till  we  have  made  several  circuits.” 

“No.  I  will  run  a  little  distance  with  you  each  time.” 

All  the  way  up  and  down  the  skaters  were  greeted  with  a 
roar  of  applause  as  they  skimmed  like  swallows  over  the  ice. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  circuit  the  champion  was  at  least 
three  hundred  yards  ahead  of  Fred,  and  his  backers  yelled 
like  Indians,  confident  that  they  would  win. 

As  he  turned  the  stake  Fred  kissed  Evelyn’s  hand  and  re¬ 
leased  it,  after  which  he  started  off  like  an  arrow  in  pur¬ 
suit  of  Fleury.  When  he  reached  the  upper  stake  he  had 
gained  one-half  of  the  lost  distance,  and  was  only  a  hundred 
feet  behind  him  when  he  turned  the  lower  stake. 

Twenty-six  miles  had  been  skated,  and  Fleury  was  evi- 
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dently  very  much  surprised  at  finding  Fearnot  so  close  be¬ 
hind  him. 

“Get  ahead  of  him,  Fearnot!  Get  ahead  of  him,”  sung 
out  hundreds  of  Fred's  backers. 

He  waved  his  hand  at  them  and  kept  steadily  on  his 
course  until  another  circuit  had  been  made,  and  a  distance 
of  thirty-nine  miles  skated. 

Evelyn  was  at  the  stake  when  he  passed,  and  again  they 
joined  hands  and  she  skated  to  the  upper  stake  with  him. 
They  kept  about  a  hundred  feet  of  so  behind  the  Canadian. 

The  crowd  seemed  to  be  astonished  at  Evelyn’s  ability  to 
keep  up  so  well  with  him,  but  she  stopped  at  the  upper 
stake  and  let  them  go  on. 

It  was  a  six  and  a  half  mile  run  for  her,  and  as  she  stood 
leaning  against  the  stake  gazing  after  them,  she  was  the 
recipient  of  more  compliments  than  ever  before  in  her  life, 
for  the  bridge  was  covered  with  a  dense  mass  of  spectators, 
and  every  seat  on  the  immense  grandstand  was  filled.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  them  called  her  Evelyn. 

%/ 

“Evelyn!”  yelled  a  hoarse  voice,  “it's  a  diamond  ring  on 
your  little  finger  if  you  make  Fearnot  win.” 

She  turned  and  gazed  in  the  direction  from  which  the 
voice  came,  smiled  and  held  up  her  finger,  at  which  the 
crowd  fairly  shouted. 

“Will  he  win?”  others  sung  out. 

There  was  too  much  noise  for  a  voice  to  be  heard,  but 
she  bowed  affirmatively. 

“Bet  your  life  he  won’t!”  roared  out  some  of  Fleury’s 
backers. 

“Even  money  that  he  will,”  responded  several  of  Fear- 
not’s  friends,  and  so  the  racket  went  on  for  hours. 


CHAPTER  X. 

CONCLUSION. 

When  the  contestants  came  up  on  the  fourth  circuit  they 
were  very  close  together,  and  the  roaring  all  along  the  shore 
told  of  the  intense  excitement  among  the  spectators. 

When  within  three  or  four  hundreds  yards  of  the  upper 
stake,  where  Evelyn  was  standing  watching  them,  Fred 
glided  up  abreast  of  the  champion  and  extended  his  hand  to 
him. 

Fleury  grasped  it,  shook  it  cordially  and  quickly  re¬ 
leased  it. 

Evelyn  was  so  overjoyed  that  Fred  had  caught  up  with 
him  that  she  began  waltzing  all  around  the  stake. 

The  burst  of  applause  from  the  crowd  packed  on  the 
grandstand  and  on  both  sides  of  the  bridge  sounded  like  a* 
roar  of  old  ocean,  and  as  they  went  on  down  towards  the 
lower  end  again,  side  by  side,  Evelyn  continued  to  dance 
with  that  gracefulness  that  always  distinguished  her. 

Margie  was  at  the  grandstand  with  Dick  Duncan.  She 
became  so  excited  she  broke  away  from  him,  ran  a  couple 
hundred  yards  over  the  ice  without  anv  skates  on,  to  throw 
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her  arms  around  Evelyn’s  neck  and  kiss  her. 


The  crowd  kept  yelling  and  cheering. 

“Oh,  Evelyn,  I  believe  brother  is  going  to  win!*’  -aid 
Margie. 

“Of  course  he  is.  He  has  got  to  win  if  I  have  to  get  be¬ 
hind  and  push  him.  But,  dear,  you  haven’t  got  your  skatc- 
on.  You  had  better  go  back.” 

“Oh,  I  couldn't  help  it.  You  don’t  know  all  the  sweet 
things  people  out  there  are  saying  about  you.” 

“Well,  go  back  now,  or  you’ll  take  cold  standing  on  the 
ice  without  your  skates.” 

“You  come  back,  too,”  said  Margie,  “for  it  will  be  no 
use  standing  out  here  until  they  make  the  circuit.” 

Evelyn  went  with  her  back  to  the  grandstand,  where  some 
two  or  three  thousand  people  rose  up  and  cheered  her. 

“Will  he  win?  Will  he  win?”  came  from  hundreds  of 
people. 

“Yes,  yes.  Of  course  he  will !”  she  replied. 

Her  cheeks  were  like  roses.  Her  eyes  fairly  danced  with 
excitement. 

“Oh,  my,  Dick!”  said  Margie.  “Put  my  skates  on  for 
me.  I’m  going  back  out  there  with  her.” 

“You’d  better  stay  here,”  said  Dick.  “It  is  against  the 
rules,  you  know.  The  guard  may  order  you  off.” 

“Ho,  he  won't.  Hot  just  one.  He  didn’t  say  anything 
to  me  when  I  went  out  there.” 

“Here  they  come!  Here  they  come!”  roared  the  crowd 
on  the  bridge,  and  more  than  two  miles  away  Fred  and 
Fleury  were  seen  coming  at  a  flying  pace. 

They  were  still  abreast  of  each  other. 

Dick  fastened  on  Margie’s  skates  verv  hurriedlv,  and  she 
and  Evelyn  skated  out  to  the  stake,  reaching  it  when  the 
two  contestants  were  within  a  half  mile  of  it. 

“Margie,  I’m  going  down  to  the  lower  stake  with  him.” 
said  Evelyn,  and  as  Fred  came  along  she  dashed  ahead  of 
him,  holding  out  her  right  hand  for  him  to  take  hold  of  as 
he  overtook  her.  •  T 

He  seized  it,  pressed  it  to  his  lips  and  together  they  went 
flying  over  the  smooth,  glassy  surface^  hand  in  hand. 

Everybody  admired  the  brave  little  mascot,  and  the  roar¬ 
ing  applause  was  as  continuous  as  that  of  a  great  waterfall. 

All  the  way  down  to  the  lower  stake  the  people  at  the 
grandstand  could  hear  the  applause  growing  fainter  and 
fainter  as  the  distance  increased.  When  they  had  gone 
about  three  miles  Evelyn  said : 

“Fred,  I  can't  keep  up  with  you.  He  will  get  ahead  of 
you.  Don  t  let  him  do  that.  I'll  go  on  more  leisurely  and 
wait  till  you  come  around  again.” 

Fred  again  kissed  her  hand  and  dashed  onward  to  keep 
abreast  of  his  opponent,  who  had  gained  a  few  paces  while 
she  was  with  him. 

She  then  came  almost  to  a  full  stop  and  kissed  her  hand 
at  the  flying  figure  of  her  champion. 

All  the  way  down  she  threw  kisses  at  the  multitude  along 
the  shore,  who  were  so  vociferously  cheering  him. 

They  had  now  made  five  circuits,  a  distance  of  sixty-five 
miles.  Fred  appeared  to  be  as  fresh  as  ever  and  >o  did  the 
champion.  The  fact,  though,  that  Fearnot  was  keeping  >o 
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woli  up  with  Fleury  made  many  of  the  latter’s  backers  quite 
uneasv. 


When  Evelyn  reached  the  lower  stake  she  was  "invited  up 
on  the  grandstand  to  a  seat,  as  she  had  beeii  on  her  feet  ever 
since  the  start. 


“Miss  Olcott,"  said  one  of  the  judges,  “it’s  one  of  the 
most  wonderful  races  on  skates  1  ever  saw.” 

“Oh,  it's  grand!”  she  exclaimed,  full  of  enthusiasm. 
“Well,  who  is  going  to  win?” 

“Why  Fred,  of  course!  It  would  kill  me  to  see  him 
beaten." 


“Ain't  you  afraid  of  over-exerting  your  strength?” 

“Xo,  indeed !  I  don't  feel  the  least  bit  fatigued.” 

“You  must  be  a  good  deal  like  Fearnot  then,  for  he  seems 
as  fresh  as  ever.” 

“  Oh,  his  endurance  is  wonderful.  It  is  equalled  only  by 
his  pluck.” 

“Did  you  ever  see  him  skate  so  far  before?” 

“Xo.  But  I  believe  he  has  done  so  when  we  girls  were 
not  with  him.” 

“Then  why  are  you  so  confident  of  his  winning  against 
such  a  skater  as  Fleury  ?” 

“Because  he  told  me  he  intended  to  win,  and  would,  if  I 

1  would  be  his  mascot.  He  always  won  under  such  circum¬ 
stances  ;  and  besides  that  he  has  been  lucky  all  his  life,  and 
I'm  going  to  make  him  win,”  and  with  that  she  left  the 
grand  stand  and  went  down  to  the  stake  to  wait  for  their  re¬ 
turn. 

They  were  coming  at  a  marvelous  rate  of  speed,  and  still 
abreast  of  each  other. 

When  they  turned  the  stake,  having  skated  seventy-one 
and  one-half  miles,  Evelyn  again  started  off  with  Fred ;  but 
refused  to  let  him  hold  her  hand.  She  knew  it  would  give 
Fleury  a  chance  to  forge  ahead.  She  kept  about  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet  away  from  him,  speaking  encouragingly  to  him 

iand  occasionally  throwing  a  kiss  at  him,  which  he  returned 
with  equal  enthusiasm. 

When  she  had  gone  a  couple  of  miles  she  stopped,  waved 
her  fur  cap  at  him  and  then  turned  and  skated  back  to  the 
grandstand. 

“Well,”  said  the  judge,  “if  one  can’t  win  with  such  a 
mascot  as  vou  are.  Miss  Olcott,  he  would  deserve  to  be 

beaten.” 

“Thank  you,”  she  laughed.  “I  would  never  forgive  my- 
, yr  self  if  he  should  be  beaten.” 

“Really,”  asked  another  one  of  the  committee,  “do  you 
think  that  you  aid  him  any?” 

“Really,  I  don’t  know,  but  he  says  I  do,  and  that’s  enough 
for  me  to  know.  All  you  men  like  to  be  encouraged  by  the 
girl3.” 

“Yes,  indeed!  And  when  the  right  girl  encourages  a 
fellow  it  puts  new  heart  into  him.” 

L  “That’s  just  what  he  says,”  she  laughed,  “but  he  has  the 
j  heart  of  a  lion,  and  mascot  or  no  mascot  he  does  his  best  to 

win  every  time.” 

“Xo  sentiment  In  it,  I  suppose?”  another  gentleman 

/  a-ked. 

“Lots  of  it,”  she  laughed.  “A  sentiment,  that  to  the 


victor  belongs  the  spoils.  He  is  one  of  our  four  boys  of  the 
New  Era  Company,  one  of  whom  is  my  brother;  so  you  can 
see  the  sentiment  that  makes  me  want  him  to  win.” 

The  gentlemen  on  the  grandstand  laughed  at  the  one  who 
had  asked  the  question,  and  one  exclaimed : 

“That’s  one  on  you,  old  fellow !” 

“Yes,  she's  one  on  everybody.  Yet,  the  race  is  in  doubt. 
Both  of  them  are  keeping  abreast  to  make  the  spurt  on  the 
home  run.” 

“Yes;  and  that’s  where  Fred  will  win,”  said  Evelyn. 
“It’s  a  trick  of  his  which  generally  succeeds.” 

“He  has  wonderful  endurance,”  said  another. 

“Yes,  I  don’t  see  any  difference  between  the  two,”  re¬ 
marked  a  third. 

“There  is  a  difference,  though,”  said  Evelyn.  “Mr. 
Fleury  is  very  tired  and  he  will  be  beaten.  All  of  his  train¬ 
ing  has  been  with  skates,  which  has  developed  his  lower 
limbs;  but  Fred  has  trained  at  sparring,  fencing  and  base¬ 
ball  pitching  till  there  isn’t  a  muscle  in  him  from  head  to 
ffeet  that  isn’t  almost  as  hard  as  steel;  so  good-bye  for  Mr. 
Fleury  on  the  home  run.” 

They  were  still  abreast  when  they  turned  the  stake. 

“Beat  him,  Fred!  Beat  him,  Fred!”  she  called  out  to 
him,  and  then  accompanied  him  up  to  the  two  and  a  half 
mile  stake  which  marked  the  one  hundred  miles. 

At  the  finish  stake  Evelyn  stopped  to  watch  them,  know¬ 
ing  they  were  on  the  last  circuit,  and  both  contestants  would 
make  their  most  desperate  efforts. 

When  they  reached  the  upper  stake  the  excitement  was 
more  intense  than  had  ever  been  known  on  any  previous  oc¬ 
casion  in  that  vicinity.  They  had  kept  abreast  for  about 
sixty  miles,  showing  the  marvelous  endurance  of  Fearnot. 

Still  they  kept  abreast  until  within  a  mile  of  the  lower 
stake.  Then  Fred  slowly  forged  ahead,  both  exerting  them¬ 
selves  to  their  utmost.  On  turning  the  stake  there  was  not 
more  than  three  paces  between  them. 

Then  the  last  desperate  struggle  began.  They  had  but 
two  and  a  half  miles  to  make,  and  Fred  spurted  ahead  as 
though  shoved  by  some  invisible  power. 

When  within  half  a  mile  of  it  Evelyn  was  seen  to  reach 
out  both  arms,  as  if  inviting  Fred  to  land  right  in  them. 

It  was  a  moment  of  the  most  intense  excitement.  Try 
hard  as  he  would  Fleury  couldn’t  catch  up  with  him.  Fred 
passed  the  stake  at  least  fifty  feet  ahead  of  him,  and  had 
won  the  greatest  skating  race  ever  seen  in  America. 

He  shot  past  the  stake  and  went  nearly  a  hundred  yards 
before  he  could  stop,  such  was  the  impetus  of  the  speed  at 
which  he  was  going. 

Evelyn  followed  him,  and  in  the  presence  of  thousands, 
threw  her  arms  around  his  neck  and  kissed  him. 

He  raised  her  in  his  arms  and  went  waltzing  around  in  a 
circuit  with  her. 

The  cheering  of  the  crowd  told  those  up  at  the  head  of 
the  lake  that  the  race  had  ended. 

Both  sides  were  confident  of  the  victory,  but  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  three,  down  at  the  little  finish  stake,  ran  up  the 
Fearnot  colors,  which  told  what  the  result  was. 

II  fell  like  a  thunderbolt  on  the  champion’s  backers. 
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They  were  out  thousands  upon  thousands  of  dollars.  Fear- 
not's  backers,  up  and  down  the  shores  of  the  lake,  as  the 
news  reached  them,  danced  like  lunatics,  and  yelled  like  In¬ 
dians  in  their  frantic  joy.  Dick  and  Terry  hugged  each 
other,  whilst  Joe  Jencks  hugged  himself,  for  each  of  them 
had  won  a  fortune. 

“Say,  let's  take  these  girls  back  to  the  cottage  and  hug 
them,”  suggested  Terry.  “It  is  the  greatest  victory  Fred 

ever  won.” 

They  were  compelled  to  wait  for  most  of  the  great  crowd 
up  at  the  bridge  to  melt  away  before  they  could  reach  their 
carriage  to  return  to  the  cottage. 

When  they  reached  there  they  found  Fred  and  Evelyn 
just  a  few  minutes  ahead  of  them. 

Every  one  of  the  girls  threw  their  arms  around  his  neck 
and  kissed  him  in  congratulation  of  his  great  victory.  Of 
course  Evelyn,  trembling  with  excitement,  kissed  every  one 
in  reach  of  her. 

“Oh,  it  was  the  grandest  race  I  ever  saw!”  she  ex¬ 
claimed,  “and  Mr.  Fleury  was  so  tired  he  had  to  be  taken 
back  to  the  hotel  in  a  carriage.  They  say  he  would  have 
fallen  before  he  reached  the  shore  had  not  some  of  his 
friends  held  him  up.  Fm  sure  he  would  have  beaten  Fred 
had  the  race  been  for  fifty  miles.” 

“I’m  sure  of  it  myself,”  said  Fred. 

“Well,  how  do  you  feel,  old  man ?”  Terry  asked  him. 

“Tired,  of  course.  But  I  could  go  another  hundred  if 
compelled  to.  Yes,  I  could  go  five  hundred  with  this  little 
girl  as  my  mascot,”  and  he  caught  Evelyn  in  his  arms  and 
kissed  her  again,  the  little  beauty  laughing  and  making  no 
resistance. 

“Fred/  said  Dick,  “there  are  no  less  than  twenty-five  or 
thirty  thousand  people  here,  and  hanged  if  I  don't  believe 
that  at  least  three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars  has  been 
wagered  on  that  race,  to  say  nothing  of  bets  made  in  cities 
throughout  the  State.” 

“Oh,  my,  that  reminds  me!”  exclaimed  Evelyn.  “I 
don't  know  how  many  men  called  to  me  that  if  I’d  make 
Fred  win  they  d  give  me  diamond  rings  and  other  things, 
and  I  hope  they  won’t  forget  it.” 

“They  won't.  A  man  feels  very  grateful  when  he  wins,” 
said  Joe. 

“Oh,  I  never  felt  so  happy  in  my  life!”  said  Evelyn.  “I 
can  t  keep  still/'  and  she  began  jumping  up  and  down  be¬ 
fore  the  fire. 

“Say,  Evelyn,  you  want  to  keep  quiet,  now,”  said  Margie. 
“It's  the  longest  strain  you  were  ever  subject  to.” 

“Say,  Terry,”  said  Fred,  “did  you  ever  see  these  girls 
have  such  red  noses  before?” 

“No.  I  never  did.  They  would  look  comical  if  their 
cheeks  were  not  redder  still.” 

“Yes;  that’s  what  I  was  thinking.  I  would  be  willing  to 
wager  every  cent  I  won  to-dav  that  our  girls,  including  Mrs. 
Rudolph  Snyder,  are  the  prettiest  in  New  Era  to-day.” 

“Oh.  my!”  laughed  Amalie,  “you  want  all  of  us  girls  to 
kiss  you  for  that  ?” 

“Yes;  1  do.  I  am  in  a  humor  now  to  appreeiate  everv- 
thing  in  petticoats.  Don't  think  I  ever  felt  happier  than  i 


do  now,  except - ”  and  he  turned  and  looked  Evelyn 

straight  in  the  eyes  without  saying  another  word. 

“Oh,  my!  Except  what?”  exclaimed  Margie. 

“Oh,  don't  you  wish  you  knew?”  he  laughed. 

“Yes;  I  do.  Why  in  the  world  don't  you  tell?” 

“Ask  Evelyn,”  he  replied. 

“Except  when?”  Margie  asked,  turning  to  the  little 
beauty. 

“Except  when  he  won  that  great  victory  to-day,”  was 
Evelyn’s  reply. 

“Oh,  pshaw!  That  just  won’t  do,  Evelyn.  Brother  is 
willing  for  you  to  tell,  and  I'm  sure  we  are  all  willing  to 
hear  it.” 

“Oh,  vour  brother  is  having  fun  with  vou  !”  and  in  her 
enthusiasm  she  began  singing  one  of  the  old  college  glee 
club  songs,  in  which  the  others  joined  with  an  ardor  that 
nearly  raised  the  roof. 

**  V 

“Say!”  sung  out  Joe,  wrhen  the  last  note  died  away, 
“what’s  the  matter  with  us  all  taking  a  trip  to  Europe  with 
Elsie  as  chaperone?  We  have  won  enough  to  do  every 
capital  on  the  continent.” 

“Look  here,  my  boy,”  said  Fred,  “don't  lose  your  head 
and  blow  all  your  money  in,  for  there's  a  big  girl  expecting 
to  get  a  whack  at  it  some  day,  for  more  practical  purposes.” 

“All  right,”  said  Joe.  “She  can  get  a  whack  at  it  right 
now  if  she  wants  it.” 

“Evelyn  is  the  only  one  who  will  get  a  whack  at  the  win¬ 
nings  to-day,”  said  Margie.  “She  wins  fifteen  thousand 
dollars — ten  per  cent,  commission  on  what  Fred  has  won — 
and  just  think  of  the  diamonds  and  other  things  that, have 
been  promised  her.” 

That  evening  nearly  a  score  of  sporting  men  called  at 
the  cottage  to  congratulate  Fearnot  on  his  great  victory. 
They  had  all  won  heavily,  and  felt  both  happy  and  gener¬ 
ous.  Every  one  of  them  asked  for  Miss  Olcott's  address  so 
they  could  send  her  presents  in  appreciation  of  her  splendid 
work  as  a  mascot. 

“There  isn't  a  jewelry  store  in  this  place,”  said  one  of 
them,  “or  we’d  buy  it  out  at  once  and  throw  it  at  you.” 

Of  course  Evelyn  laughed,  sang  for  them  and  thanked 
them  in  that  sweet,  winning  way  of  hers,  and  they  went 
away  wondering  how  it  was  that  an  angel  like  her  had  no 
wings. 

THE  END. 


Read  “FRED  FEARXOT'S  IRON  WILL;  OR. 
STANDING  UP  FOR  THE  RIGHT,”  which  will  be 
the  next  number  (124)  of  “Work  and  Win.” 


1 A L  NOTICE:  All  back  numbers  of  this  wvklv 


are  always  in  print.  If  you  cannot  obtain  them  from  any 
m n sdialcr,  send  the  price  in  money  or  j'lostuge  stamps  hv 
mail  f,,  FRANK  TOUSEY,  PUBLISHER,  24  UNION 

sn|  VRE,  NEW  YORK,  and  vou  will  receive  the  copies 
you  order  by  return  mail. 


FROM  FRED  F EARNOT’S  FRIENDS! 


Wurteiuburg,  Pa.,  Feb.  12,  1901. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 
lVar  Sir: — Inclosed  please  find  five 
cents  in  stamps  for  “Work  and  Win”  No. 
i.  1  am  a  reader  of  all  your  weeklies,  and 
think  that  they  are  good,  but  “Work  and 
Win”  is  the  best  one  of  them  all.  Give 
tay  best  wishes  to  Mr.  Standish.  1  re¬ 
main.  yours  truly,  Ralph  D.  Badger. 

“The  best  one  of  them  all"  is  highest 
praise,  and  we  trust  that  you  will  always 
think  the  same. 


Brooklyn.  N.  Y.,  Feb.  15,  1901. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — Having  read  nearly  all  the 
issues  of  your  widely  read  weekly  “Work 
and  Wim"  1  take  great  pleasure  in  saying 
that  I  would  not  be  without  it.  I  con¬ 
gratulate  Fred  Fearnot  on  his  successful 
enterprise  at  New  Era.  One  of  Hamlet's 
exclamations  in  Shakespeare’s  play  is,  as 
far  as  I  know,  “What  a  piece  of  work  is 
man!”  A  more  up-to-date  way  would  be, 
“What  a  piece  of  work  is  New  Era!” 
I  hope,  as  Fred  says,  that  “it  is  going  to 
be  a  Mecca  for  athletic  sports  in  this 

•  State.”  The  stories  about  Fred  and  his 

•  friends  on  his  ranch  I  like  very  much. 
Joe  Jencks  had  a  very  good  reason  for 
crowing  when  his  yacht,  the  “Amalie,” 
won  the  big  race,  as  he  had  also  when  his 
sweetheart  drove  in  the  chariot  race  and 
won,  as  described  in  No.  114.  The  speech 
Fred  made  at  Avon,  printed  in  the  same 
issue,  was  decidedly  to  the  point  and  sen¬ 
sible,  and  I  hope  he  will  make  another 
one  at  the  next  commencement.  Is  he  go¬ 
ing  to  play  baseball  again?  I  suggest  that 
he  should  organize  another  nine,  and  also 
a  hockey  team  to  play  on  the  lake  at  New 

-  Era  in  winter.  Your  badge  is  fine,  and 
I  advise  every  reader  of  “Work  and  Win” 
to  get  one.  As  to  your  other  weeklies,  I 
have  read  every  number  of  “Snaps,”  and 
many  of  “Pluck  and  Luck”  and  “Secret 

■  Service.”  I  like  the  first  named  best,  be¬ 
cause  I  am  a  lover  of  everything  humor¬ 
ous.  I  shall  soon  receive  the  copies  I 
have  missed  of  “Work  and  Win”  from 
my  newsdealer,  having  ordered  them,  ex¬ 
cept  No.  81,  which  he  did  not  have.  I 
tried  several  stores,  but  could  not  get  it, 
though  I  would  like  to  very  much.  Wish¬ 
ing  Fred,  his  friends,  Mr.  Standish  and 
yourself  a  most  successful  year,  and  trust- 

-  ing  that  I  am  not  intruding  on  your  valu¬ 
able  time,  I  remain,  yours  truly,  George 
N.  Palmer,  261  St.  Mark’s  ave. 

P.  S.  My  brother  sends  the  following 
riddles:  What  flower  is  “Work  and 

"  Win?”  A  daisy.  Why  is  it  like  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  the  earth?  It  is  out  of  sight. 


Thanks  for  very  pleasant  letter.  We 
trust  that  vou  will  read  all  the  numbers 
of  “Work  and  Win.”  You  may  hear  of 
Fred  playing  baseball  again.  Fred,  Mr. 
Standish  and  the  publisher  send  best  re¬ 
gards. 

Pittsfield*  Vt.,*Feb.  16,  1901. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — I  have  read  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  Fred  Fearnot’s  books,  and  I  think 
they  are  just  slick.  Please  find  inclosed 
three  two-cent  stamps,  for  which  send  me 
a  “Work  and  Win”  medal.  Sincerely 
yonrs,  Clifford  F.  Knapp. 


“Jnst  slick”  sounds  slangy,  but  as  it 
is  infant  in  praise  of  “Work  and  Win 
we  can  easily  excuse  it.  WTe  trust  that 
you  find  the  medal  as  “slick  as  the 

book. 


New  London,  Wis.,  Feb.  18,  1901. 

Mr.  Frank  Tonsey —  , 

Dear  Sir: — Inclosed  find  three  two-cent. 
*<rarnps,  for  which  please  send  me  one 
S  Ytc d  Fearnot  medal.  I  have  read  nude 
a  large  number  of  “Work  and  W  ins, 
and  find  them  very  nice.  Yours  truly, 
r  alvin  Parfitt. 

We  trust  that  you  will  read  more  of 
“Work  and  Win,”  and  find  them  all  very 
u'vr  *  and  that  you  like  the  medal. 


Franliliutown,  Pa.,  Feb.  16,  1901. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — I  have  read  “Work  and 
Miu  from  No.  1  to  No.  42,  and  I  will 
continue  to  read  them  as  long  as  they  are 
published.  1  like  Fred  and  his  friends, 
and  1  hope  they  will  live  happily.  Will 
you  please  be  so  kind  as  to  send  one 
Dewey  and  Fearnot  medal?  Inclosed  find 
three  postage  stamps  aud  coupon.  Yours 
truly,  John  Fox. 


M  Me  hope  that  you  will  always  read 
*'  \\  ork  and  Win,  ”  and  trust  that  jrou  are 
pleased  with  the  medal. 


Broad  Ford,  Pa.,  Feb.  18,  1901. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — Find  inclosed  three  two- 
cent  stamps  and  coupon,  for  which  send 
me  one  Fearnot  medal.  I  have  been  read¬ 
ing  “Work  and  Win”  for  some  time  now, 
and  think  it  is  the  best  story  book  I  ever 
read.  Yours  truly,  Charles  Clark. 


You  are  only  one  of  thousands  who 
think  “Work  and  Win”  is  the  best  they 
ever  read,  but  we  are  glad  to  welcome  you 
into  the  army  of  its  admirers.  We  hope 
you  are  pleased  with  the  medal. 

Montreal,  Que.,  Feb.  18,  1901. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — I  have  been  reading  your 
books  for  the  past  few  weeks,  and  find 
them  satisfactory.  I  think  I  would  like  to 
have  one  of  your  medals.  Find  inclosed 
six  cents  in  stamps  and  one  coupon. 
Yours  truly,  C.  H.  Birne,  36  St.  Philip  st. 


We  are  glad  that  you  are  satisfied  with 
“Work  and  Win,”  and  trust  that  you  are 
equally  pleased  with  the  medal. 

Philadelphia, ?aT  Feb.  20,  1901. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — Although  I  have  already 
written  about  “Work  and  Win,”  I  again 
take  pleasure  in  writing  these  few  lines  as 
a  token  of  my  appreciation  of  your  vari¬ 
ous  weeklies,  especially  “Work  and  Win.” 
If  you  will  pardon  the  slang,  permit  me  to 
say  it  is  a  “corker.”  I  appreciate  the  col¬ 
lege  and  athletic  stories  to  the  greatest  ex¬ 
tent,  but  still  better  do  I  like  to  read 
about  Fred’s  great  New  Era  enterprise.  I 
take  occasion  to  thank  you  for  having 
furnished  so  many  hours  of  pleasant  en¬ 
tertainment  while  reading  your  most  in¬ 
teresting  weeklies.  I  have  a  large  sup¬ 
ply  of  weeklies  on  hand,  and  would  be 
very  much  pleased  to  dispose  of  them  to 
some  reader.  Kindly  let  me  know  if  you 
want  any  or  not.  I  have  a  Fred  Fearnot 
medal  and  like  it  very  much.  Hoping  to 
see  this  in  print  soon.  I  remain,  a^  con¬ 
stant  reader,  Jos.  Nellinger,  Jr.,  876  N. 
30th  st. 

P.  S.  Would  like  to  correspond  with 
readers  of  either  sex. 


We  are  always  glad  to  hear  from  our 
readers.  A  good  way  to  dispose  of  your 
weeklies  would  be  to  give  them  to  some 
one  who  would  enjoy  reading  them  and  is 
not  able  to  buy  them.  Then  you  would 
be  doing  a  real  kindness. 

Mannington,  W.  Va.,  Feb.  19.  1901. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — Inclosed  find  twelve  cents 
in  stamps  and  two  coupons,  for  which 
please  send  me  two  Fred  Fearnot  medals. 
I  have  read  “Work  and  Win”  a  great 
deal,  and  find  them  very  interesting.  I 
think  them  nice  for  anyone  to  read,  for 
they  teach  good  morals  and  impress  upon 
one’s  mind  the  importance  of  persever¬ 
ance  and  the  fact  that  right  will  pre¬ 
vail.  I  will  now  close  hoping  to  receive 
medals  soon.  Yours  respectfully,  Lutie 
Mason. 


You  are  quite  right.  “Work  and 
Win”  is  not  only  interesting  but  instruc¬ 
tive  as  well,  and  one  can  learn  many  les¬ 
sons  from  rending  it.  Wo  trust  that  you 
are  well  pleased  with  the  medals. 


Greensburg,  Pa.,  Feb.  19,  1901. 
Mx*.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — Please  find  inclosed  six 
cents  in  stamps,  for  which  send  me  a 
“Work  and  Win”  medal.  I  have  read 
“Work  and  Win”  from  the  start,  and  I 
think  it  is  one  of  the  best  papers  of  its  kind 
published.  Yours  truly,  Roy  Smith,  214 
O’Hara  st. 


Many  thank  for  opinion  of  “Work  and 
Win.”  We  trust  that  the  medal  gives 
equal  satisfaction. 


Muncie,  Ind.,  Feb.  19,  1901. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — Inclosed  find  six  cents  in 
stamps  and  a  medal  coupon,  for  which 
send  me  one  of  your  “Work  and  Win” 
medals.  I  have  been  reading  your  books 
from  the  first  number  to  the  latest  one 
out,  and  find  them  all  right.  Wishing 
success  to  “Work  and  Win,”  I  remain,  a 
constant  reader,  Charlie  Palmer,  601 
Wheeling  Pike 


“All  right”  is  a  good  recommendation. 
Thanks  for  good  wishes.  We  trust  that 
you  like  the  medal. 


New  York,  Feb.  19,  1901. 
Mr.  ,Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — Inclosed  find  three  postage 
stamps  and  the  medal  coupon.  I  think 
your  book  “Work  and  Win”  is  very  nice 
and  interesting.  Please  send  me  a  medal. 
Yours  truly,  N.  Osbaldeston,  7  W.  63d 
st. 


Short,  but  all  right.  We  trust  that  you 
like  the  medal,  and  that  you  will  always 
read  “Work  and  Win.” 


Washington,  D.  C.,  Feb.  20,  1901. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — I  am  pleased  to  state  that 
through  Mr.  E.  H.  Ober,  of  Newark.  N. 
J.,  I  have  been  a  constant  reader  of 
“Work  and  Win”  since  No.  48.  I  intend 
to  continue  reading  the  same,  and  have 
fond  hopes  that  it  will  never  end,  as  the 
Fred  Fearnot  series  are  the  best  stories 
that  I  have  ever  read,  containing  more 
good  common  sense  than  all  other  publi¬ 
cations.  I  am  anxious  to  organize  a 
“Work  and  Win”  club.  I  am  secretary  of 
one  of  the  finest  clubs  in  Clubdom — the 
“Amateur  Talent  Club” — of  which  Mr. 
Ober  is  president.  I  write  this  letter  of 
appreciation,  not  only  because  Mr.  Ober 
wrote  one  some  time  previous,  but  be¬ 
cause  I  am  happy  to  state  that  words  can¬ 
not  express  my  thoughts  in  regards  to  the 
fine  quality  of  “Work  and  Win,”  and  I 
wish  to  congratulate  Mr.  Standish  on  the 
able  manner  in  which  his  stories  are  writ¬ 
ten.  Long  live  “Work  and  Win”  and  its 
chief  characters.  In  my  estimation  they 
are  models  of  young  womanhood  and 
manhood.  Very  truly  yours,  R.  L.  Much. 
915  12th  st.,  S.  E. 


Many  thanks  for  very  flattering  letter. 
Mr.  Standish  is  well  pleased.  We  trust 
that  you  will  succeed  with  your  club,  and 
that  you  will  always  read  “Work  and 
Win.” 


So.  Boston,  Mass.,  Feb.  21,  1901. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — Looking  over  the  letters  of 
praise  in  “Work  and  Win,”  I  found  none 
from  our  city,  so  T  decided  to  write  a  few 
lines.  I  was  asked  to  read  the  paper  and 
liked  it  very  much.  I  bought  all  the  back 
numbers,  and  have  been  reading  it  ever 
since.  I  think  Fred  Fearnot  is  a  fine 
American  lad.  We  have  named  a  club 
after  him,  and  the  members  are  Thomas 
O’Neil.  Ambrose  Ledwidge,  Edward  Sul¬ 
livan,  John  Quinn  and  Buck  Foley.  Wo 
read  all  the  weeklies,  but  we  like  “Work 
and  Win”  the  best.  Hoping  we  will  re¬ 
ceive  an  answer  to  this  letter.  We  remain, 
your  constant  readers.  Buck  Foley,  pres. 


We  are  greatly  pleased  with  your  letter, 
and  trust  to  always  deserve  your  praise. 
We  wish  your  club  all  success. 


Chicago,  III.,  Feb.  21.  1901. 
Mr.  Frank  Touaey 

Dear  Sir:  As  1  have  long  been  a 
reader  of  “Work  and  Win,”  I  shall  write 
you  a  few  words  to  say  it  is  the  best 
weekly  In  print.  1  have  also  read  all  the 
“Three  Chums,”  “Secret  Service.”  “Pluck 
and  Luck,”  “Liberty  Boys  of  ’70,”  “The 
James  Boys,”  and  lots  of  others.  All  the 
boys  call  me  the  bookworm.  But  “Work 
and  Win”  beats  them  all.  Here  is  some 
poor  poetry : 

EVELYN. 

A  pretty,  ruse-cheeked  maiden, 

With  hair  of  golden  hue, 

With  features  like  a  fairy's, 

And  eyes  that  shine  like  dew. 

FRED. 

A  noble,  brave  and  manly  jouth, 

No  truer  ever  born, 

Sometimes  as  gentle  as  the  breeze, 
Sometimes  fierce  as  the  storm. 


Black  Diamond,  Wash.,  Feb.  24,  1901. 
Mr.  Fro nk  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — Please  flud  inclosed  one  cou¬ 
pon  and  three  two-cent  stamps,  for  which 
send  me  ouo  “Work  and  \\  in  medal, 
with  Fred’s  and  Evelyn’s  pictures  on  it.  I 
read  “Work  and  Win,”  and  think  there  is 
no  other  paper  like  it  for  winter  evenings. 
Yours  truly,  Miss  Maud  Lewis, 


Thanks  for  pleasant  letter.  There  is  no 
paper  like  “Work  and  Win”  for  either 
winter  or  summer,  as  it  is  always  inter¬ 
esting  and  instructive.  We  trust  that  you 
like  the  medal. 

Long  Island  City,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  24,  1901. 
Mr.  F  rank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir Inclosed  please  find  six 
cents  in  stamps  for  one  of  your  medals.  I 
think  your  books  are  the  right  thing  for 
all  the  boys  to  read.  Yours  truly,  Joseph 
D.  Donnelly,  74  West  ave. 


Find  inclosed  money  to  pay  for  No. 
110  of  “ Work  and  Win.”  I  remain  a 
constant  reader  of  the  peerless  “Work 
and  Win,”  Jesse  Leppen,  S87  Cortlandt 
st. 

P.  S.  I  suggest  you  start  a  corre¬ 
spondence  column,  as  in  some  weeklies. 
I  just  saw  Edward  Obert’s  praise  of 
“Happy  Days.”  It  is  a  very  good  weekly. 
I  have  also  read  “Frank  Reade, ”  “.Tack 
Wright,”  “Wide  Awake,”  “Boys  of  New 
York,”  “New  York  Detective,”  and  others. 
I  think  I  have  read  as  much  as  any  boy  of 
my  age.  I  am  only  12  years  old. 


Your  few  words  are  very  pleasant  ones. 
We  have  no  space  for  a  correspondence 
column,  and  very  fewT  of  our  readers  de- 
„  sire  it.  You  are  quite  a  reader  for  a  boy 
of  twelve,  but  you  . seem  to  select  the  best. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Feb.  22,  1901. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — Will  you  please  send  me 
one  of  your  “Work  and  Win”  medals,  as 
I  am  a  reader  of  your  valuable  paper,  and 
would  like  very  much  to  wear  one  of  your 
medals.  Inclosed  you  will  find  three  two- 
cent  stamps.  Yours  truly,  Miss  Theresa 
.  McGovern,  325  North  24th  st. 


We  trust  that  you  will  long  be  a  reader 
of  “Work  and  Win,”  and  that  you  enjoy 
wearing  the  medal. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  Feb.  22,  1901. 


Mr.  Frank  Tousey —  , 

Dear  Sir: — I  have  read  “Work  and 
Win”  quite  regular,  and  think  it  is  all 
right.  I  will  send  anyone  an  ammonia 
gun  on  Receipt  of  sixty  cents  in  coin  or 
money  order.  Yours  truly,  John  Mendt, 


5545  Justine  st. 


“All  right”  is  what  everyone  pays,  and 
we  trust  that  you  will  always  find  that 
“Work  and  Win”  deserves  tjie  praise. 

Joplin,  Mo.,  Feb.  22,  1901. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — I  am  very  fond  of  reading 
“Work  and  Win.”  and  I  want  a  Fred 
Fearnot  medal.  Please  find  inclosed  six 
cents  and  a  coupon.  I  am  going  to  try  to 
get  a  watch  soon.  Yours  truly,  Earl 
Lawder,  113  Virginia  ave. 


We  are  pleased  that  you  like  to  read 
“Work  and  Win,”  and  trust  that  you  are 
satisfied  with  the  medal. 


You  could  not  say  more  in  twice  the 
space  you  use,  and  we  are  greatly  pleased. 
We  trust  that  you  like  the  medal. 

Deersville,  Ohio,  Feb,  24,  1901. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — Inclosed  find  six  cents  in 
stamps  and  coupon,  for  which  please  send 
one  Fred  Fearnot  and  Evelyn  medal.  I 
have  read  a  number  of  your  books  and  am 
highly  pleased  with  them.  I  will  probably 
order  more  in  the  near  future.  Yours 
truly,  L.  S.  Pittis. 


We  are  glad  you  like  them,  and  trust 
that  you  may  read  them  all.  We  hope 

that  you  are  pleased  with  the  medal. 

■  —  ■ 

Great  Falls,  Mont.,  Feb.  24,  1901. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — Please  find  three  two-cent 
stamps,  for  which  send  me  a  “Work  and 
Win”  medal.  I  am  well  pleased  with 
“Work  and  Win.”  I  have  read  all  the 
numbers  up  to  date.  Yours  truly,  Rufus 
Lloyd.  * 


We  trust  that  you  like  the  medal,  and 
that  you  will  continue  to  read  and  appre¬ 
ciate  “Work  and  Win”  as  much  as  ever. 

Dallas,  Tex.,  Feb.  24,  1901. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — Please  send  me  one  of  your 
Fred  Fearnot  medals  with  the  picture  of 
Fred  Fearnot  and  Evelyn.  I  inclose  three 
two-cent  stamps  and  a  coupon.  Be  sure 
that  it  is  like  the  one  in  the  book.  I  have 
read  “Work  and  Win”  for  some  time,  and 
think  it  is  the  best  book  printed.  You  can 
use  this  letter  if  you  wish.  Give  Fred, 
Terry,  Dick  and  the  girls  my  kindest  re¬ 
gards.  I  am.  very  truly  yours,  W.  E. 
Everett,  156  Beaumont  st. 


“The  best  book  printed”  is  high  praise. 
We  trust  that  you  will  always  think  so, 
and  that  you  are  pleased  with  the  medal. 
Fred  and  the  rest  send  best  wishes. 

Richmond,  Va.,  Feb.  25,  1901. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — I  have  read  all  of  the 
“Pluck  and  Luck,”  “Secret  Service,” 
“Snaps,”  “Work  and  Win”  and  others, 
but  none  pleases  me  as  much  as  “Work 
and  Win  "  T  am  very  much  interested  in 
the  ammonia  gun.  I  wish  you  would  write 
and  tell  me  where  to  get  one.  Yours  truly, 
Abe  Braverman,  203  No.  ISth  st. 


Akron,  O.,  Feb.  25,  190L 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey-— 

D<-ar  Sn  :  I  take*  great  pleasure  In 

dropping  you  a  few  lines  to  ask  you  if  there 
is  such  a  fallow  as  Fred  Fearnot.  nud  ‘f 
there  is  to  please  send  me  his  address.  I 
am  a  great  reader  of  “Work  and  Win.” 
I  have  read  from  No.  1  to  No.  114,  and 
find  them  very  interesting  reading,  and 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  I  would 
like  very  much  to  get  Fred's  add  If/ 
Yours  truly,  Miss  Wearlie  Uies,  107  East 
Vortfi  st. 


To  be  sure  there  is.  When  at  home  he 
lives  in  New  York,  but  at  present  it  would 
be  bard  to  say  where  you  would  find  him. 
We  hope  that  you  will  continue  to  read 
“Work  and  Win.” _ 

Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  Feb.  26,  1901. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir  : — Inclosed  please  find  six  two- 
cent  stamps  and  two  “Work  and  Win” 
coupons,  for  which  send  me  two  “Work 
and  Win”  medals.  I  have  read  all  of 
your  books  up  to  the  present  number,  and 
think  they  are  the  best  books  for  boys.  I 
have  read  many  others,  but  yours  are  the 
best.  Best  wishes  to  Mr.  Stand ish  and 
Fred.  I  remain,  yours  truly,  W.  W.  Man- 
ley,  2928  Chap  st. 

Thanks  for  most  flattering  letter.  Fred 
and  Mr.  Standish  send  regards.  We  trust 
that  the  medals  gave  full  satisfaction. 


Dover,  N,  H.,  Feb.  27,  1901. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — I  am  a  constant  reader  of 
“Work  and  Win,”  and  I  am  really  in  love 
with  Fred,  and,  indeed,  with  all  the  char¬ 
acters.  Please  send  me  a  medal  of  Fred 
and  Evelyn.  Inclosed  find  six  cents  in 
stamps.  Wishing  the  author  a  long  life,  I 
remain,  very  truly  yours,  Gladys  Glidden, 
5  Broadway. 


Everybody  is  in  love  with  Fred,  so  you 
are  in  good  company.  Mr.  Standish  re¬ 
turns  the  compliment.  We  trust  that  you 
are  pleased  with  the  medal. 


New  York,  Feb.  27,  1901. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — I  am  a  reader  of  your 
“Work  and  Win,”  and  have  read  about 
three  quarters  of  them,  and  cannot  give 
them  praise  enough.  Inclosed  find  twelve 
cents,  for  which  please  send  me  two 
medals.  Hoping  to  receive  medals  soon.  I 
remain,  a  reader  of  the  best  book  pub¬ 
lished,  Jos.  S.  Moskowitz,  334  E.  10th  si. 


“The  best  book  published”  is  high 
praise.  We  trust  that  you  will  always 
think  the  same,  and  that  you  are  pleased 
with  the  medals. 

Belleville,  Ill.,  Feb.  27,  1901. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — Your  medal,  tvhicb  I  re¬ 
ceived  but  a  few  days  ago.  is  a  beauty,  and 
I  must  say  I  am  more  than  pleased  with 
it.  My  brother  when  he  saw  it  praised  it 
highly,  and  asked  me  to  send  for  one 
right  away.  I  inclose  six  cents  for  the 
medal  with  Fred  on  one  side  and  Evelyn 
on  the  other.  Please  send  it  so  it  arrives 
at  least  on  Sunday.  Yours  very  truly, 
Charles  Schmittling. 


We  are  pleased  that  you  like  the  medal, 
and  trust  that  your  brother  will  be  equally 
delighted,  and  that  you  both  enjov  read¬ 
ing  “Work  and  Win.”  *  x 


Reading,  Pa.,  Feb.  23,  1901. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — I,  as  president,  have  organ¬ 
ized  a  “Work  and  Win”  club,  and  would 
like  to  have  our  number.  You  will  fiud  in¬ 
closed  nine  two-cent  stamps  and  three 
“Work  and  Win”  coupons,  for  which 
please  send  me  three  Fred  Fearnot  medals. 
Our  club  is  twenty  strong.  Yours  truly, 
Edwin  U.  Drayer,  514  So.  11th  st. 


Your  club  No.  is  120.  Wo  trust  that 
you  will  increase  your  membership  and  in¬ 
fluence,  and  flint  you  will  always  enjoy 
rending  “Work  aud  Win.” 


Thanks  for  good  opinion  of  “Work  and 
Win.”  You  can  buy  the  ammonia  gun  of 
any  dealer  in  sporting  goods. 


Davis,  W.  Va..  Feb.  25,  1901. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — Inclosed  you  will  find  three 
two-cent  stamps,  for  which  send  me  one 
Fred  Fearnot  medal,  as  I  rend  “Work  and 
Win”  and  like  them  so  well.  Mrs.  Ellen 
Broadwater. 


We  trust  that  you  will  nlwavs  like  to 
rend  “Work  aud  Win,”  and  that  you  are 
pleased  with  the  medal. 


Pine  Hill,  N.  Y..  March  1.  1901. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — I  saw  the  offer  in  “Work 
and  Win”  of  n  medal,  and  I  thought  that 
I  would  try  and  get  it.  Well.  I  have  read 
about  one  hundred  this  winter,  and  I  am 
still  reading  them.  Please  send  me  the 
medal  as  soon  as  you  can.  Yours  truly. 
Chas.  S.  Peet. 

You  have  established  a  good  record,  and 
trust  that  you  will  always  find  “Work  fed 
Win"  interesting  and  instructive  reading, 
and  that  you  are  equally  pleased  trial 
the  medal. 
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mentioned. 

THESE  BOOKS  ARE  FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  NEWSDEALERS  OH  WILL  BE  SENT  BY  MAIL  TO  ANY  ADDRESS 
FROM  THIS  OFFICE  ON  RECEIPT  OF  PRICE,  TEN  CENTS  EACH,  OR  ANY  THREE  BOOKS  FOR  TWENTY-FIVE 
CENTS.  POSTAGE  STAMPS  TAKEN  THE  SAME  AS  MONEY.  Address  FP  4NK  TOUSEY,  Publisher,  24  Union  Square,  N.  Y. 


SPORTING. 

•  No.  21.  HOW  TO  HUNT  AND  FISn.— The  most  complete 
kunting  and  fishing  guide  ever  published.  It  contains  full  in¬ 
structions  about  guns,  hunting  dogs,  traps,  trapping  and  fishing, 
together  with  descriptions  of  game  and  fish. 

No.  26.  HOW  TO  ROW,  SAIL  AND  BUILD  A  BOAT.— Fully 
illustrated.  Every  boy  should  know  howr  to  row  and  sail  a  boat. 
Full  instructions  are  given  in  this  little  book,  together  with  in¬ 
structions  on  swimming  and  riding,  companion  sports  to  boating. 

No.  47.  HOW  TO  BREAK,  RIDE,  AND  DRIVE  A  HORSE.— 
A  complete  treatise  on  the  horse.  Describing  the  most  useful  horses 
for  business,  the  best  horses  for  the  road ;  also  valuable  recipes  for 
•diseases  peculiar  to  the  horse. 

,  No.  48.  HOW  TO  BUILD  AND  SAIL  CANOES.— A  handy 
book  for  boys,  containing  full  directions  for  constructing  canoes 
and  the  most  popular  manner  of  sailing  them.  Fully  illustrated. 
By  C.  Stansfield  Hicks. 

FORTUNE  TELLING. 

No.  1.  NAPOLEON’S  ORACULUM  AND  DREAM  BOOK  — 
Containing  the  great  oracle  of  human  destiny  ;  *alst>  the  true  mean¬ 
ing  of  almost  any  kind  of  dreams,  together  with  charms,  ceremonies, 
and  curious  games  of  cards.  A  complete  book. 

No.  23.  HOW  TO  EXPLAIN  DREAMS.— Everybody  dreams, 
from  the  little  child  to  the  aged  man  and  woman.  This  little  book 
gives  the  explanation  to  all  kinds  of  dreams,  together  with  lucky 
and  unlucky  days,  and  “Napoleon’s  Oracularm”  the  book  of  fate. 

No.  28.  HOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES. — Everyone  is  desirous  of 
knowing  what  his  future  life  will  bring  forth,  whether  happiness  or 
misery,  wealth  or  poverty.  You  can  tell  by  a  glance  at  this  little 
book.  Buy  one  and  be  convinced.  Tell  your  own  fortune,  lell 

thNo0r76neHoivUTOieTELL  FORTUNES  BY  THE  -HAND.- 
Containing  rules  for  telling  fortunes  -by  the  aid  of  the  lines  of  the 
hand,  or  the  secret  of  palmistry.  Also  the  secret  df  telling  future 
events  by  aid  of  moles,  marks,  scars,  etc.  lllustiated.  By  A. 

Anderson. 

ATHLETIC. 

No  6  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ATHLETE.— Giving  full  in¬ 
struction  for  the  use  of  dumb  bells,  Indian  clubs,  parallel  bars, 
horizontal  bars  and  various  other  methods  of  developing  a  good, 
healthy  muscle;  containing  over  sixty  illustrations.  Every  boy  can 
become  strong  and  healthy  by  following  the  instructions  contained 

in  this  little  book.  „  , 

No  10.  HOW  TO  BOX. — The  art  of  self-defense  made  easy. 

Containing  over  thirty  illustrations  of  guards,  blows,  and  the  differ¬ 
ent  positions  of  a  good  boxer.  Every  boy  should  obtain  one  of 
these  useful  and  instructive  books,  as  it  will  teach  you  how  to  box 

W\Nr?U25nHOW1CTO' BECOME  A  GYMNAST.— Containing  full 
instructions  for  all  kinds  of  gymnastic  sports  and  athletic  exercises. 
Embracing  thirty-five  illustrations.  By  Professor  W .  Macdonald. 

A  Von%anHOWfUTO°°FENCE.— Containing  full  instruction  for 
fencing  and  the  use  of  the  broadsword  ;  also  instruction  in  archery 
Described  with  twenty-one  practical  illustrations,  giving  the  best 

^Hi/hOWTO  BECOMBA BOWLER.— Acomplete  manual 
of  bowling.  Containing  full  instructions  for  playing  all  the  stand¬ 
ard  American  and  German  games;  together  with  rules  and  systems 
of  sporting  in  use  by  the  principal  bowling  clubs  in  the  United 
State*.  Bv  Bartholomew  Batterson. 

TRICKS  WITH  CARDS. 

No  f»l.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS.— Containing 
explanations  of  the  general  principles  of  sleight-of-hand  applicable 
to S  tricks;  of  rard  tricks  with  ordinary  cards,  and  not  requiring 
sleizb*  of-hand  ;  of  tricks  involving  sleight-of-hand,  or  the  use  of 
specially  prepared  cards.  By  Professor  Ilaffner.  V  ith  illustra- 

tKNo  V'  HOW  TO  DO  SIXTY  TftICKS  WITH  CARDS.— Em¬ 
bracing  all  of  the  latest  and  most  deceptive  card  tricks,  with  il- 

‘HTtT iV^TO^TfoKTY  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS.-  - 
Cot. uir'in*  .)>■'<■  [Sive  Card  Trick.  a.  performed  by  fading  conjurers 
•ad  magicians.  Arranged  for  home  amusement.  I  ully  illustrated. 


MAGIC. 

No.  2.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS.— The  great  book  of  magic  and 
card  tricks,  containing  full  instruction  of  all  the  leading  card  tricks 
of  the  day,  also  the  most  popular  magical  illusions  as  performed  by 
our  leading  magicians ;  every  boy  should  obtain  a  copy  of  this  book, 
as  it  will  both  amuse  and  instruct. 

No.  22.  HOW  TO  DO  SECOND  SIGHT.— Heller’s  second  sight 
explained  by  his  former  assistant,  Fred  Hunt,  Jr.  Explaining  how 
the  secret  dialogues  were  carried  ou  between  the  magician  and  the 
boy  on  the  stage ;  also  giving  all  the  codes  and  signals.  The  only 
authentic  explanation  of  second  sight. 

No.  4?.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  .MAGICIAN.— Containing  the 
grandest  assortment  of  .magical  illusions  ever  placed  before  the 
public.  Also  tricks  with  cards,  incantations,  etc. 

No.  68.  HOW  TO  DO  CHEMICAL  TRICKS.— Containing  over 
one  hundred  highly  amusing*  and  instructive  tricks  with  chemicals. 
By  A.  Anderson.  Handsomely  illustrated. 

No.  69.  HOW  TO  DO  SLEIGHT  OF  HAND.— Containing  over 
fifty  of  the  latest  and  best  tricks  used  by  magicians.  Also  contain¬ 
ing  the  secret  of  second  sight.  Fully  illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson. 

No.  70.  HOW  TO  MAKE  MAGIC  TOYS.— Containing  full 
directions  for  making  Magic  Toys  and  devices  of  many  u»Dds.  Bv 
A.  AndersOn.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  73.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS  WITH  NUMBERS.— Showing 
many  curious  tricks  with  figures  and  the  magic  of  numbers.  By  A. 
Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  75.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  CONJURER.— Containing 
tricks  with  Dominoes,  Dice,  Cups  and  Balls,  Hats,  etc.  Embracing 
thirty-six  illustrations.  Bv  A.  Anderson. 

No.  78.  HOW  TO  DO  THE  BLACK  ART.— Containing  a  com¬ 
plete  description  of  the  mysteries  of  Magic  and  Sleight  of  Hand, 
together  With  many  wonderful  experiments.  By  A.  Anderson, 
Illustrated. 

MECHANICAL. 

No.  29.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  INVENTOR.— Every  boy 
should  know  how  inventions  originated.  This  book  explains  them 
all,  giving  examples  in  electricity,  hydraulics,  magnetism,  optics, 
pneumatics,  mechanics,  etc.,  etc.  The  most  instructive  book  pub¬ 
lished. 

No.  56.  IIOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ENGINEER.— Containing  full 
instructions  how  to  proceed  in  order  to  become  a  locomotive  en¬ 
gineer;  also  directions  for  building  a  model  locomotive;  together 
writh  a  full  description  of  everything  an  engineer  should  know. 

No.  57.  HOW  TO  MAKE  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS.— Full 
directions  how  to  make  a  Banjo,  Violin,  Zither,  Aeolian  Harp,  Xylo¬ 
phone  and  other  musical  instruments ;  together  with  a  brief  de¬ 
scription  of  nearly  every  musical  instrument  used  in  ancient  or 
modern  times,  profusely  illustrated.  By  Algernon  S.  Fitzgerald, 
for  twenty  years  bandmaster  of  the  Royal  Bengal  Marines. 

No.  59.  HOW  TO  MAKE  A  MAGIC  LANTERN.— Containing 
a  description  of  the  lantern,  together  with  its  history  and  invention. 
Also  full  directions  for  its  use  and  for  painting  slides.  Handsomely 
illustrated,  by  John  Allen. 

No.  71.  HOW  TO  DO  MECILVNICAL  TRICKS. — Containing 
complete  instructions  for  performing  over  sixty  Mechanical  Tricks. 
By  A.  Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 

LETTER  WRITING. 

No.  11.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LOVE-LETTERS.— A  most  com¬ 
plete  little  book,  containing  full  directions  for  writing  love-letters, 
and  when  to  US' (them;  alH9  giving  specimen  letters  for  both  young 
and  old. 

No.  12.  HOK7TO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO  LADIES.— Giving 
complete  instructions  for  writing  letters  to  ladies  on  all  subjects; 
also  letters  of  introduction,  notes  and  requests. 

No.  24.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO  GENTLEMEN.— 
Containing  full  directions  for  writing  to  gentlemen  on  all  subjects; 
also  giving  sample  letters  for  instruction. 

No.  53.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS.— A  wonderful  little 
book,  telling  you  how  to  write  to  your  sweetheart,  your  father, 
mother,  sister,  brother,  employer;  and,  in  fact,  everybody  and  any¬ 
body  you  v/ish  to  write  to.  Every  young  man  and  every  young 
lady  in  the  land  should  have  this  book. 

No.  74.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  CORRECTLY.— ^Con¬ 
taining  full  instructions  for  writing  letters  on  almost  any  subject; 
also  rules  for  punctuation  grd  composition;  together  with  specimen 
letters. 


THE  STAGE. 

No,  41.  TIIK  ROYS  OF  NEW  YORK  END  MEN’S  JOKE 
BOOK.— Containing  a  great  variety  of  the  latest  jokes  used  by  the 
most  famous  end  men.  No  amateur  minstrels  is  complete  without 
this  wonderful  little  book. 

No.  42.  THE  BOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  STUMP  SPEAKER.— 
Containing  a  varied  assortment  of  stump  speeche  ,  Negro,  Dutch 
and  Irish.  Also  end  men’s  jokes.  Just  the  thing  for  home  amuse¬ 
ment  and  amateur  shows. 

No.  45.  THE  BOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  MINSTREL  GUIDE 
AND  JOKE  ROOK. — Something  new  and  very  instructive.  Every 
boy  should  obtain  this  book,  as  it  contains  full  instructions  for  or¬ 
ganizing  an  amateur  minstrel  troupe. 

No.  65.  MULDOON’S  JOKES. — This  is  one  of  the  most  original 
joke  books  ever  published,  and  it  is  brimful  of  wit  and  humor.  It 
contains  a  large  collection  of  songs,  jokes,  conundrums,  etc.,  of 
Terrence  Muldoon,  the  great  wit,  humorist  and  practical  joker  of 
the  day.  Every  boy  who  can  enjoy  a  good  substantial  joke  should 
obtain  a  copy  immediatelv. 

No.  79.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ACTOR.— Containing  com¬ 
plete  instructions  how  to  make  up  for  various  characters  on  the 
stage;  together  with  the  duties  of  the  Stage  Manager,  Prompter, 
Scenic  Artist  and  Property  Man.  By  a  prominent  Stage  Manager. 

No.  80.  GUS  WILLIAMS’  JOKE  BOOK.— Containing  the  lat¬ 
est  jokes,  anecdotes  and  funny  stories  of  this  world-renowned  and 
ever  popular  German  comedian.  Sixty-four  pages ;  handsome 
colored  cover  containing  a  half-tone  photo  of  the  author. 

HOUSEKEEPING. 

No.  16.  HOW  TO  KEEP  A  WINDOW  GARDEN.— Containing 
full  instructions  for  constructing  a  window  garden  either  in  town 
or  country,  and  the  most  approved  methods  for  raising  beautiful 
flowers  at  home.  The  most  complete  book  of  the  kind  ever  pub¬ 
lished. 

No.  30.  HOW  TO  COOK. — One  of  the  most  instructive  books 
on  cooking  ever  published.  It  contains  recipes  for  cooking  meats, 
fish,  game  and  oysters;  also  pies,  puddings,  cakes  and  all  kinds  of 
pastry,  and  a  grand  collection  of  recipes  by  one  of  our  most  popular 
cooks. 

No.  37.  HOW  TO  KEEP  HOUSE. — It  contains  information  for 
everybody,  boys,  girls,  men  and  women ;  it  will  teach  you  how  to 
make  almost  anything  around  the  house,  such  as  parlor" ornaments, 
brackets,  cements,  Aeolian  harps,  and  bird  lime  for  catching  birds. 

ELECTRICAL. 

No.  46.  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  USE  ELECTRICITY.— A  de¬ 
scription  of  the  wonderful  uses  of  electricity  and  electro  magnetism  ; 
together  with  full  instructions  for  making  Electric  Toys,  Batteries, 
etc.  By  George  Trebel,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  Containing  over  fifty  il¬ 
lustrations. 

No.  64.  HOW  TO  MAKE  ELECTRICAL  MACHINES.— Con¬ 
taining  full  directions  for  making  electrical  machines,  induction 
coils,  dynamos,  and  many  novel  toys  to  be  worked  by  electricity. 
By  R.  A.  R.  Bennett.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  67.  HOW  TO  DO  ELECTRICAL  TRICKS.— Containing  a 
large  collection  of  instructive  and  highly  amusing  electrical  tricks, 
together  with  illustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 

ENTERTAINMENT. 

No.  9.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  VENTRILOQUIST.  By  Harry 
Kennedy.  1  he  secret  given  away.  Every  intelligent  boy  reading 
this  book  of  instructions,  by  a  practical  professor  (delighting  multi¬ 
tudes  every  night  with  his  wonderful  imitations),  can  master  the 
art,  and  create  any  amount  of  fun  for  himself  and  friends.  It  is  the 
greatest  book  ever  published,  and  there’s  millions  (of  fun)  in  it. 

No.  20.  HOW  TO  ENTERTAIN  AN  EVENING  PARTY.— A 
very  valuable  little  book  just  published.  A  complete  compendium 
of  games,  sports,  card  diversions,  comic  recitations,  etc.,  suitable 
for  parlor  or  drawing-room  entertainment.  It  contains  more  for  the 
money  than  any  book  published. 

No.  35.  IIOW  10  PLAY7  GAMES. — A  complete  and  useful  little 
book,  containing  the  rules  and  regulations  of  billiards,  bagatelle, 
backgammon,  croquet,  dominoes,  etc. 

No.  36.  HOW  TO  SOLVE  CONUNDRUMS.— Containing  all 
the  leading  conundrums  of  the  day,  amusing  riddles,  curious  catches 
and  witty  sayings. 

No.  52.  IIOW  rI  O  PLAY  CARDS. — A  complete  and  handy  little 
book,  giving  the  rules  and  full  directions  for  playing  Euchre,  Crib- 
bage.  Casino,  forty-five,  Rounce,  Pedro  Sancho,  Draw  Poker, 
Auction  !  ite h.  AU  fours  nnd  many  other  popular  games  of  cards. 

'i,  °  i  >()  1  yZZLKS, — Containing  over  three  hun- 

drod  interesting  puzzles  and  conundrums  with  key  to  same.  A 
complete  book.  Fully  illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson. 

XT  T  ETIQUETTE. 

is  a  2VeaM?fTo°3 Z°  TTKOR’  ROOK  0F  ETIQUETTE.— It 

all  shout  Th',. r-‘  \n,u  .one  that  every  young  man  desires  to  know 
ail  about.  I  here  s  happiness  in  it. 

R EI1AVE. — Containing  the  rules  and  eti- 
nf  m  r‘  '  !  so<  "i  '  ,nn<  easiest  and  most  approved  methods 

JndT “the *  dr;4int^>om.ntage  at  Parties’  baHs’  the  theatre’  church 

v  OT  ^  DECLAMATION. 

No.  -j.  TTOV  TO  RECITE  AND  BOOK  OF  RECITATIONS 
-Containing  he  most  popular  solutions  in  use  comprising  WtUch 
dialect,  french  dialect,  Yankee  nnd  Li  ?  T 

with  many  standard  readings  Ip,8h  din,eot  I,,oros’  together 

rillCE  10  CENTS  EACH 

Address  FRANK  TOUSEY,  Publis 


No.  31.  IIOW  TO  BECOME  A  SPEAKER.— Containing  four¬ 
teen  illustrations,  giving  the  different  position*  requi  CO  become 
a  good  speaker,  reader  and  elocutionist.  Also  containing  gems  from 
all  the  popular  authors  of  prose  and  poetry,  arranged  in  the  moat 
simple  and  concise  manner  possible. 

No.  49.  IIOW  TO  DEBATE. — Giving  rules  for  conducting  de¬ 
bates,  outlines  for  debates,  questions  for  discussion,  and  the  beat 
sources  for  procuring  information  on  the  questions  given. 

SOCIETY. 

No.  3.  IIOW  TO  FLIRT.— The  arts  and  wiles  of  flirtation  are 
fully  explained  by  this  little  book.  Besides  the  various  methods  of 
handkerchief,  fan,  glove,  parasol,  window  and  hat  flirtation,  it  con« 
tains  a  full  list  of  the  language  and  sentiment  of  flowers,  which  is 
interesting  to  everybody,  both  old  and  young.  You  cannot  be  happy 
without  one. 

No.  4.  HOW  TO  DANCE  is  the  title  of  a  new  and  handsom5 
little  book  just  issued  by  Frank  Tousey.  It  contains  full  instruc¬ 
tions  in  the  art  of  dancing,  etiquette  in  the  ballroom  and  at  parties, 
how  to  dress,  and  full  directions  for  calling  off  in  all  popular  square 
dances. 

No.  5.  HOW  TO  MAKE  LOVE. — A  complete  guide  to  love, 
courtship  and  marriage,  giving  sensible  advice,  rules  and  etiquette 
to  be  observed,  with  many  curious  and  interesting  things  not  gen¬ 
erally  known. 

No.  17.  HOW  TO  DRESS. — Containing  full  instruction  in  the 
art  of  dressing  and  appearing  well  at  home  and  abroad,  giving  the 
selections  of  colors,  material,  and  how  to  have  them  made  up. 

No.  18.  HOW  TO  BECOME  BEAUTIFUL.— One  of  the 
brightest  and  most  valuable  little  books  ever  given  to  the  world." 
Everybody  wishes  to  know  how  to  become  beautiful,  both  male  and 
female.  The  secret  is  simple,  and  almost  costless.  Read  this  book 
and  be  convinced  how  to  become  beautiful. 

BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS. 

No.  7.  HOW  TO  KEEP  BIRDS. — Handsomely  illustrated  and 
containing  full  instructions  for  the  management  and  training  of  the 
canary,  mockingbird,  bobolink,  blackbird,  paroquet,  parrot,  etc. 

No.  39.  HOW  TO  RAISE  DOGS,  POULTRY,  PIGEONS  AND 
RABBITS. — A  useful  and  instructive  book.  Handsomely  illus¬ 
trated.  By  Ira  Drofraw. 

No.  40.  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  SET  TRAPS.— Including  hints 
on  how  to  catch  moles,  weasels,  otter,  rats,  squirrels  and  birds. 
Also  how  to  cure  skins.  Copiously  illustrated.  By  J.  Harrington 
Keene. 

No. ‘50.  HOW  TO  STUFF  BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS.— A  valu¬ 
able  book,  giving  instructions  in  collecting,  preparing,  mounting 
and  preserving  birds,  animals  and  insects. 

No.  54.  HOW  TO  KEEP  AND  MANAGE  PETS.— Giving  com¬ 
plete  information  as  to  the  manner  and  method  of  raising,  keeping, 
taming,  breeding  and  managing  all  kinds  of  pets;  also  giving  full 
instructions  for  making  cages,  etc.  Fully  explained  by  twenty- 
eight  illustrations,  making  it  the  most  complete  book  of  the  kind 
ever  published. 

miscellaneous,, 

No.  8.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  SCIENTIST.— A  useful  and  in¬ 
structive  book,  giving  a  complete  treatise  on  chemistry ;  also  ex¬ 
periments  in  acoustics,  mechanics,  mathematics,  chemistry,  and 
directions  for  making  fireworks,  colored  fires  and  gas  balloons. 
This  book  cannot  be  equaled.  » 

No.  14.  IIOW  TO  MAKE  CANDY. — A  complete  handbook  for 
making  all  kinds  of  candy,  ice  cream,  syrups,  essences,  etc.  etc. 

No.  19.  FRANK  TOUSEY’S  UNITED  STATES  DISTANCE 
TABLES,  POCKET  COMPANION  AND  GUIDE.— Giving  the 
official  distances  on  all  the  railroads  of  the  United  States  and  < 
Canada.  Also  table  of  distances  by  water  to  foreign  ports,  hack 
fares  in  the  principal  cities,  reports  of  the  census,  etc.,  etc.,  making 
it  one  of  the  most  complete  and  handy  books  published. 

No.  38.  HOW  TO  BECOME  YOUR  OWN  DOCTOR.— A  won¬ 
derful  book,  containing  useful  and  practical  information  in  the 
treatment  of  ordinary  diseases  and  ailments  common  to  every 
family.  Abounding  in  useful  and  effective  recipes  for  general  com¬ 
plaints. 

No.  55.  HOW  TO  COLLECT  STAMPS  AND  COINS.— Con¬ 
taining  valuable  information  regarding  the  collecting  and  arranging 
of  stamps  and  coins.  Handsomely  illustrated. 

No.  58.  HOW  TO  RE  A  DETECTIVE.— By  Old  King  Bradv, 
the  world-known  detective.  In  which  he  lays  down  some  valuable 
and  sensible  rules  for  beginners,  and  also  relates  some  adventures 
and  experiences  of  well-known  detectives. 

No.  60.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  PHOTOGRAPHER.— Contain¬ 
ing  useful  information  regarding  the  Camera  and  how  to  work  it  • 
also  how  to  make  Photographic  Magic  Lantern  Slides  and  other 
1  ransparencies.  Handsomely  illustrated.  By  Captain  W  Do  W  ' 
Abney.  "  *  ”  • 

No.  62.  IIOW  TO  BECOME  A  WEST  POINT  MTTTTVrv 
CADET. — Containing  full  explanations  how  to  Vain  a  imiiV«,I.J 
roars,;  of  Study,  Examinations.  Duties.  Staff 

t.uard.  I  olice  Regulations.  Fire  Department,  and  all  a  lov’.h  '* 

know  to  he  a  Cadet.  Compiled  and  written  hr  l"u  SenJreni  2 
of  “How  to  Become  a  Naval  Cadet.”  ©wiarens,  author 

No.  63.  IIOW  TO  BECOME  A  NAVAL  C  VDFT  .  » 

structions  of  how  to  gain  admission  to  the  Ynnan^HWV.il 

Arnflomv.  Also  rnntn inincr  thn  • _ ? 


OR  3  FOR  25  CENTS, 
her,  24  Union  Square,  New  York. 


